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The Needs of Educational 
F'M Broadcasting for 
Additional Channels 


The following statement was presented 
bu Commissioner Studebaker before the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
October 13, 1944: 


I am here today to ask for the alloca- 
tion of additional broadcast channels for 
educational broadcasting—not for use by 
the United States Office of Education, for 
it has no interest in this fast-developing 
service as a producer of educational pro- 
grams—but, rather, for use by local 
school systems, colleges, and universities, 
and by State departments of education. 

In making this request, Iam not acting 
on some personal “hunch” or guess. I 
was not quite so sure of my position when 
I appeared before this Commission some 
4 years ago asIam now. Then I came 
to urge that the five-channel band from 
42 to 43 megacycles be set aside exclu- 
sively for use by noncommercial educa- 
tional frequency-modulation broadcast- 
ing. At that time, I could support my 
request with only two examples of edu- 
cational agencies which were operating 
amplitude-modulation stations, in what 
was then the “ultra-high frequency 
band.” These agencies were the Cleve- 
land Board of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. In addition I nad 
available expressions of opinion from 
some two or three hundred responsible 
educators to the effect that schools would 
eventually find it practicable and desir- 
able to own and operate their own radio- 
broadcast stations. 

My request, today, is based, not on 
conjecture or on wishful thinking of for- 
ward-looking people in the educational 


profession, but, instead, on concrete evi- 
dence that a substantial number of school 
systems, colleges and universities, and 
State departments of education are al- © 
ready making definite plans to construct 
FM stations as soon as possible after war- 
time restrictions on the manufacture of 
transmitting and receiving equipment for 
civilian use are lifted. 


Planning in 34 States 


Information received to date by the 
Office of Education indicates that plans 
are already being made, by responsible 
(and usually, officially constituted) plan- 
ning committees in each of 28 different 
States to construct a sufficient number 
of educational FM stations, and to space 
them in such fashion, that every single 
school and every single home in the 
State will be able to receive educational 
broadcasts from at least- one station. 
These 28 States represent about 51 per- 
cent of the total area of continental 
United States, and slightly more than 
three-fourths of its total population! 
In each of 6 other States, educational 
FM stations being planned locally by 
individual city school systems, colleges, 
and universities may be expected to pro- 
vide educational program service to a 
substantial portion of the State popula- 
tion. This brings the total number of 
States in which there is concrete evidence 
of educational FM broadcast station 
planning up to 84. 

Let me repeat that these figures are 
NOT estimates based on hearsay or guess- 
work. They are based on actually de- 


(Turn to page 3) 
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“FM for Education” 


(From page 1) 

clared intentions of responsible officials— 
school, college, and university adminis- 
trators, State department of education 
officials, and members of officially consti- 
tuted educational FM planning bodies— 
whose statements appear in correspond- 
ence on file at the Office of Education and 
are open to public examination. 

Perhaps some people may be inclined 
to wonder at the apparent “suddenness” 
of this manifestation of interest on the 
part of educators in frequency-modula- 
tion broadcasting, in view of the skep- 
ticism of some school people which ex- 
isted several years ago, with respect to 
accepting instructional innovations of a 
technical nature. Actually, it would be 
a mistake to assume that there is any- 
thing “sudden” about this interest. 
Educational institutions were among the 
earliest to install and operate broadcast 
stations. Up to somewhere around 1936, 
however, city school systems and the 
smaller colleges gave relatively little 
thought tc the possibility of ever having 
their own stations, because it appeared 
that there were too few frequencies in 
the broadcast band to allow for local 
school station development. 

With the allocation in 1937, based 
upon an official request of the Office 
of Education, of the band from 41 to 
42 megacycles for educational broad- 
casting, however, school systems and 
colleges began to think seriously about 
developing their own stations. The 
Cleveland Board of Education and the 
University of Kentucky were already 
operating amplitude-modulation broad- 
cast stations in this frequency band at 
the time the frequency-modulation 
broadcast band was established. The 
first megacycle of the latter band—the 
five channels from 42 to 43 megacycles— 
was allocated, as most of you know, for 
educational broadcasting. The Cleve- 
land Board of Education was able, imme- 
diately, through the generosity of Major 
Armstrong (inventor of our present sys- 
tem of frequency-modulation transmis- 
sion) in donating a modulator and other 
equipment, to convert the Cleveland sta- 
tion to FM. Incidentally, Major Arm- 
strong also donated a modulator to the 
New York City short wave educational 
station to convert that station to FM. 

Other educational institutions, follow- 
ing the example of Cleveland, began 
planning FM stations, and at the begin- 
ning of the present war, there were five 
educational FM stations in operation. 
These were Station WBOE of Cleveland 
(which I have just mentioned); Station 
WNYE of the New York City Board of 


Education; Station WBEZ of the Chicago 
Board of Education; Station KALW of 
the San Francisco Board of Education; 
and Station WIUC of the University of 
Illinois. Other schools were forced to 
discontinue their planning when the 
manufacture of radio equipment for 
civilian use was suspended. 


Interest Exceeds Estimate 

While the present interest in develop- 
ing educational FM broadcasting is by 
no means sudden, I must confess that 
the proportions it has already assumed 
exceed the most optimistic estimate I 
would have been willing to make even a 
year ago. When the present five- 
channel band was allocated for this serv- 
ice, most of us assumed that the whole 
problem of getting enough channels for 
educational broadcasting was finally 
solved, that these five channels would 
be ample to meet the needs of all the 
school systems and colleges likely ever to 
want their own stations. 

Then, a year ago last May, Chairman 
Fly, speaking as a representative of the 
Federal Communications Commission at 
the Institute for Education by Radio, at 
Columbus, Ohio, warned prospective 
educational broadcast station appli- 
cants that, unless the educators showed 
some concrete evidence of their inten- 
tion of using their five FM channels, it 
might be found desirable to assign some 
of these channels to commercial FM 
applicants in certain metropolitan areas 
where the number of channels available 
for local use was insufficient to meet 
existing needs. 

Again, speaking before a meeting of 
the Federal Radio Education Committee 
on September 17, 1943, Chairman Fly 
said: 

“The ether is far too crowded, the 

pressure from other interests seek- 

ing to use radio far too great, to per- 
mit continued reservation of those 
channels, unless educators actually 
get busy and fill them with educa- 
tional stations.” 

and, again: 

“These (referring to building sta- 
tions, operating them, and supply- 
ing programs) are things education 
must supply for itself. And it must 
do so promptly if its channels are to 
be maintained. For, as I cannot too 
strongly suggest, if education does 
not move into the home set aside 
for it, there will be plenty of others 
who will first seek and then demand 
admission to the vacant rooms.” 


Avalanche Started 
On the basis of these warnings, the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, on 








which both educators and broadcasters 
are represented in equal numbers, passed 
a resolution requesting me to urge edu- 
cators not to delay their post-war plan- 
ning for FM stations, in case they ac- 
tually had any serious intention of ever 
having their own stations. We enclosed 
copies of Chairman Fly’s talk (from 
which I just quoted) with routine mail- 
ings of other materials to educators we 
knew were planning FM stations after 
the war; and members of the staff of the 
Radio Division of the Office of Education 
mentioned Chairman Fly’s warning in 
their contacts with local and regional 
groups of school people. To our surprise, 
we found ourselves in the position of 
“having tossed a pebble and started an 
avalanche”! 

Letters began to come asking how to 
go about applying for an FM station li- 
cense, how to determine power and an- 
tenna types needed to serve specified 
areas, how to estimate the cost of an FM 
broadcast station, and the like! We re- 
ceived inquiries of these kinds from school 
systems and colleges in ail parts of the 
country, many of which were not pre- 
viously known to be interested in educa- 
tional broadcasting. Most surprising of 
all, we began to receive inquiries from 
State departments of education, asking 
for assistance in planning locations and 
arrangements of FM stations to provide 
State-wide educational program service— 
Ohio, Michigan, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland! Other requests followed 
in quick succession, until now, as I men- 
tioned earlier, the number of States 
planning educational FM broadcasting 
on a State-wide basis has grown to 28. 

By early December of last year, it had 
become clear to us that the five channels 
presently assigned to educational FM 
broadcasting could not possibly meet the 
needs already in sight. Dr.-R. R. Low- 
dermilk, our technical specialist, made 
an analysis of the situation in Ohio and 
southeastern Michigan, and reported 
that even by careful spacing of stations 
to insure the most economical use of fre- 
quencies, a total of 15 consecutive chan- 
nels would be needed in order to provide 
complete coverage for this area. 

A similar study was made of the At- 
lantic Coast Area from Massachusetts to 
Maryland, and the number of channels 
required was found to be the same. 


15 Consecutive Channels 
Requested 

Accordingly, in an attempt to protect 
the manifest interests of organized edu- 
cation, I wrote a letter to Chairman Fly 
of the Federal Communications Corfimis- 
sion on January 1 of this year, request- 
ing that a minimum of 15 consecutive 
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channels, each 200 kilocycles in width, 
be allocated exclusively for noncommer- 
cial educational FM broadcasting. (Just 
why these channels should each be 200 
kilocycles wide I leave for Dr. Lowder- 
milk to explain at the time he presents 
his testimony.) A copy of the letter to 
Chairman Fly appears as the first docu- 
ment in a folder which I shall leave with 
you. 

I requested also that these 15 consecu- 
tive channels be assigned immediately 
adjacent to and continuous with the 
commercial FM band, in order that 
homes equipped with standard AM-FM 
receiving sets will be able to receive the 
broadcasts from school-owned FM sta- 
tions. This, I believe, is vitally impor- 
tant if we are ever to be able to realize 
the full potential benefits from school 
broadcasting. Reports which the Office 
of Education has received from the city 
school systems already operating FM 
broadcast stations give unmistakable 
evidence of the values to be realized 
through reaching school homes with 
radio programs that explain the work 
and purposes of the school. In many 
instances these school-station broad- 
casts present actual samples of pupil 
performance and achievement, by way of 
demonstrating to parents what the 
Schools are accomplishing. 

In other cases the school-owned sta- 
tion is used to explain to the adult listen- 
ers of the community such matters as 
new instructional methods that are be- 
ing introduced, new systems of grading, 
and similar administrational details that 
are so often imperfectly understood by 
the public. Perhaps I should let some 
of the other witnesses, who are here as 
representatives of educational FM sta- 
tions already in operation, tell you first- 
hand why they find it important to be 
able to reach home listeners. 

At the possible risk of duplicating part 
of the presentations of some of the wit- 
nesses who will appear later to explain 
the educational program services they 
are now planning, I should like to men- 
tion only two or three other considera- 
tions which convince me of the impor- 
tance of home listeners being able to 
receive the school-station broadcasts. 
First, I already know it to be a fact that 
some of those now planning FM stations 
expect to broadcast adult-education pro- 
grams and programs of a general infor- 
mational nature, which deal with topics 
which, though educationally very im- 
portant, lack sufficiently general audi- 
ence appeal to be offered by regular 
commercial stations. Then, second, I 


have reason to believe that school-owned 
FM stations will come, more and more, to 
broadcast programs for student listeners 


during out-of-school hours, designed to 
supplement the regularly scheduled work 
of the school day proper. Perhaps, in 
the not-too-distant future, we may hope 
that broadcasts of this type will take the 
place of the more conventional kinds of 
homework. Third, and finally, from 
current trends of thinking among the 
curriculum specialists, I think we can 
expect that these school-owned stations 
are likely to be used, to some extent at 
least, to bring to young adults just out 
of school, types of educational programs 
designed to expedite their transitional 
adjustments to adult social, occupa- 
tional, and civic responsibilities of com- 
munity Hving. All three of these uses, 
of course, require that standard AM-FM 
home receiving sets be able to receive the 
broadcasts of the school-owned stations. 

My third request in the letter of Jan- 
uary 1 to Chairman Fly was that, in 
order to insure the maximum utilization 
of all available educational channels 
with a minimum of interference between 
stations, regional and State-wide alloca- 
tion plans should be developed as guides 
for assigning frequencies to individual 
educational-station applicants. Since a 
working agreement with the Federal 
Communications Commission which 
meets this need has already been de- 
veloped, further discussion of this point 
is unnecessary at this time. 

Passing on, then, to my fourth request, 
I asked that a total of 10 relay-transmis- 
sion frequencies be allocated for non- 
commercial educational use. It was my 
thought, at the time I made the request, 
that the several educational FM stations 
in probably a majority of the States plan- 
ning State-wide coverage, would ulti- 
mately be linked together by a system of 
relay-transmission beams. This inten- 
tion was specifically indicated in the 
earlier stages of FM station planning in 
Ohio and in Michigan. 

In the course of subsequent refine- 
ments of the earlier planning in these 
States, however, the idea of maintaining 
fixed program paths by means of relay 
transmitters was discarded for the most 
part in favor of the less expensive plan 
of establishing network-operation advan- 
tages by spacing stations in such a 
fashion that each one could pick up the 
programs of one or more other stations 
and rebroadcast them on its local serv- 
ice frequency. In States where topo- 
graphic conditions permit long line-of- 
sight distances, however, educational FM 
station planning still contemplates the 
use of radio relay links. 

There is another respect, however, in 
which the availability of relay-transmis- 
sion frequencies for educational assign- 
ment becomes even more important. I 








refer specifically to the frequencies com- 
monly referred to as “S-T Frequencies” 
or “Studio-Transmitter Link Frequen- 
cies.” It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, from the State-wide educational 
FM planning now being done, that prob- 
ably the majority of educational FM sta- 
tidns will have their transmitters and 
studios located some distance apart—the 
studios being located on school premises 
conveniently accessible to those who will 
be producing the programs, and the 
transmitter being located on some local 
commanding elevation, in order to keep 
transmitter power and antenna tower 
height requirements as low as possible. 

Moreover, there appears to be a gen- 
eral trend toward planning a single me- 
dium-power station to serve two or more 
nearby school systems or educational in- 
stitutions of other kinds; planning com- 
plete studio facilities in each of these 
school systems or institutions; and plan- 
ning to connect each of these several pro- 
duction centers to the transmitter by 
means of either high quality tie lines, or 
by means of relay transmitters. Several 
of the speakers to follow will doubtless 
cover this point in greater detail. In 
view of this twofold interest of education 
in the use of relay-transmission frequen- 
cies, I am inclined to believe that it is 
entirely within reason to ask that organ- 
ized education be assured access to a 
sufficient number of relay-transmission 
frequencies—both relay frequencies for 
tying stations together for network op- 
eration, and relay frequencies for operat- 
ing studio-transmitter radio links—to 
meet whatever needs may arise in any 
given locality. 


Reservation of two 
television channels 


This brings me to the fifth and final 
request in my letter to Chairman Fly. 
It has to do with television. In the letter 
I said: 


“Although such interest in tele- 
vision as schools have indicated to 
date provide no adequate basis for 
predicting how soon or to what ex- 
tent the schools will become inter- 
ested in television broadcasting, it 
is my firm belief that certain fa- 
cilities of this kind should be re- 
served for educational use. To this 
end I have recommended that at 
least two television channels be 
reserved for educational assign- 
ment.” 


I have presented this explanation in 
an attempt to indicate the basis for the 
requests I sent to the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission last January. The 
second document in the folder, a reply 
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from Chairman Fly dated January 12, 
1944, is sufficiently cordial in tone to 
suggest that my requests were reason- 
able. I trust that the testimony of the 
other witnesses appearing for educa- 
tional broadcasting will provide more 
detailed evidence on some of the points 
which, in the interest of brevity, I have 
touched only briefly. 

Permit me, now, to call the attention 
of the Commission to the third document 
in the folder, a report dated February 7, 
1944, of a meeting of representatives of 
State departments of education of five 
Atlantic Seaboard States, three colleges, 
and two city school systems held in New 
York on January 26, 1944. This report is 
of especial significance for the reason 
that it indicates what proved, subse- 
quently, to be the general pattern of 11 
other regional conferences on educa- 
tional FM broadcast planning. It is 
even more significant for the fact that 
the resolutions, recommendations, and 
authorizations enacted by this particular 
group were substantially duplicated by 
the actions of the other regional con- 
ferences held in various parts of the 
country. 

The January 26 conference in New 
York City was called for the purpose of 
pointing out certain conflicts in educa- 
tional FM station planning in these five 
Atlantic Seaboard States, and of trying 
to resolve the difficulties involved. The 
necessity for calling this meeting was 
recognized when it was discovered, the 
second week in January, that a greater 
number of school and college FM stations 
were then being planned than could pos- 
sibly be accommodated within even an 
expanded educational FM band of 15 
consecutive channels, such as I had rec- 
ommended in my request of January 1 to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. To the credit of the conferees at 
this meeting, I should point out that, by 
agreeing to omit from further consid- 
eration certain of the stations being 
planned, which would for the most part 
have duplicated the services of the other 
stations in the same locality, and by 
planning, wherever practicable, to allow 
a single station to serve two or more 
school systems, they made it possible to 
insure complete coverage of the entire 
region with a band of 15 consecutive 
channels. 

The first five resolutions and the sev- 
enth one, appearing at the bottom of 
page 2 and on page 3 of the document in 
the folder, tend to define the general pat- 
tern of the services which the Office of 
Education’s Radio Division has attempted 
to provide with respect to educational 
FM planning. Estimate tables of the 
kinds represented by the two final docu- 





ments in the folder have been prepared 
in quantity for distribution in response 
to requests for assistance in estimating 
station costs. Other informational ma- 
terials have been prepared to aid schools 
in determining transmitter service areas. 
Last spring the manuscript was com- 
pleted for an informational booklet en- 
titled FM for Education. We have just 
received the first shipment of copies from 
the printer. 

(Mr. Denny, I would like to introduce 
this booklet, if I may, as the second of our 
exhibits.) 

In this publication we have tried to 
cover the principal questions with which 
the average school administrator is faced 
in planning an FM station—ranging all 
the way from the first question, which, of 
course, is whether or not the school has 
a legitimate need for a station of its 
own, down to the final question of how 
to fill in the Commission’s application 
form for a station construction permit. 

I believe I mentioned earlier that in 
28 different States, plans being made 
now for the development of educational 
FM broadcasting provide enough stations 
to insure State-wide coverage. To date, 
our Radio Division has prepared detailed 
tentative plans for each of 12 different 
States, showing the suggested locations, 
tower heights, antenna-gain factors, and 
predicted service areas, of a sufficient 
number of educational FM broadcast 
stations to provide State-wide service. 

Four other States have engaged the 
services of professional radio engineers 
to develop similar plans and to make nec- 
essary engineering surveys in order to 
provide all the information required on 
the Construction- Permit Application 
Form. The 12 remaining States of the 
28 are still waiting for assistance from 
the Office of Education in developing 
their State plans. I believe that some 
of the witnesses appearing for State de- 
partments of education have submitted 
copies of tentative State plans of this 
kind which were prepared by our Radio 
Division, so it is unnecessary for me to 
describe this service further. 


The Irreducible Minimum 


There are several other points perti- 
nent to the purpose of the present hear- 
ings, but I shall not take any more time. 
Before surrendering my place to the next 
witness, however, I should like to try to 
restate, briefly, for the purpose of the 
record, what I have attempted to out- 
line as the irreducible minimum of facili- 
ties which organized education must have 
in order to meet merely the educational 
FM broadcast needs already in sight. 

First, I urge for the exclusive use of 
educational FM broadcasting, under the 





auspices of nonprofit schools, school sys- 
tems, colleges, or other agencies, the 
allocation of a minimum band of 15 con- 
secutive 200-kilocycle channels, to be 
located in the radio spectrum immedi- 
ately adjacent to and continuous with 
the commercial FM band. This repre- 
sents but five and one-half ten thou- 
sandths of 1 percent of the total number 
of kilocycles which I understand are be- 
ing requested by all broadcast services, 
OR, even stated in terms of numbers of 
channels, it still represents only 715 per- 
cent of the total number of channels re- 
quested by all broadcasting services put 
together. In other words, I am urging 
this reservation of only a speck on the 
spectrum to be used exclusively by tax- 
exempt educational agencies and in- 
stitutions, in behalf of the great and 
indispensable business of organized edu- 
cation. In addition, I urge the reserva- 
tion of at least two television broadcast 
channels. 

Second, I urge the allocation, for edu- 
cational use, of a sufficient number of 
relay-transmission frequencies (up to a 
maximum of 10) to make it possible, 
wherever desirable, to connect stations 
by means of radio-relay links, and to 


production centers with nearby school- 
owned transmitters by means of studio- 
transmitter radio-relay links. 


ORDERS 


are now being received 
by the United Nations 
Information Office 


for the new 


United Nations 


EDUCATION KIT 


R 





Send your order cirect to 


United Nations Information 
Office 


610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N. Y. 


¥ 


The Kit includes: A study guide; 
15 copies of a monograph de- 
scriptive of each of the United 
Nations; 15 copies of a booklet 
which describes developments, 
achievements, and prospects of 
the United Nations; and 23 post- 
er-charts of pictures and com- 
ments about the United Nations. 
Designed especially for use with 
senior high school, college, and 
adult groups. Price of complete 
Kit, $3.50. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Veterans* Education 


A Program for the Education of Re- 
turning Veterans. By Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1944. 
40 p. 10 cents. 


Presents a synopsis of Public Law 346, 78th 
Congress, popularly known as the “G. I. Bill 
of Rights,” and the text of title II (pro- 
visions for education). States that the re- 
turn of veterans to civilian life offers a chal- 
lenge to education, outlines a suggested 
counseling and training program, and urges 
the educational profession to supply dynamic 
leadership in meeting the educational needs 
of the demobilized veterans. 


Veterans* Rights 

Going Back to Civilian Life. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Public Affairs Press, 1944. 26 
p. 25 cents. 


Gives information about the privileges, op- 
portunities, and rights of returning soldiers, 
based upon material prepared by the War 
Department but issued by the American 
Council on Public Affairs. Includes the 
complete text of Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, Public Law 346, 78th Congress. 


High-School Plays 


A Directory of Plays for All-Female 
Casts. Prepared by a Committee of 
High School Dramatics Teachers, under 
the Chairmanship of Robert W. Ensley, 
Cincinnati, O., College Hill Station, The 
National Thespian Dramatic Honor So- 
ciety for High Schools, 1944. 25 p. 
Mimeog. 25 cents. 


Includes comedies, farces, melodramas, 
tragedies, fantasies, and plays for special 
uses, such as Christmas, Easter, and assem- 
blies. 


War Training Program 


Training for Victory. A Special Re- 
port on the War Industries Training Pro- 
gram of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York for the 3 years begin- 
ning July 8, 1940 and ending June 30, 
1943. New York, Board of Education, 
1944. 64 p. illus. 


Summarizes, in a pictorial report, the work 
promoted in the public high schools, voca- 
tional and academic, in training more than 
a quarter of a million workers for war in- 
dustry. 


Training Conferences 


More Efficient Use of Women in In- 
dustry. A Composite Report of Five 


Training Conferences for Management 
and Women Representatiyes of Industry. 
February 1944, Mrs. Frances W. Trigg, 
Conference Leader. Nashville, Tennessee 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
1944. Q91p. illus. 50cents. (Address: 
G. E. Freeman, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, 202 War Memorial 
Building, Nashville, Tenn.). 


Presents a positive approach through the 
analysis of problems with suggested solu- 
tions, many of which have been tried and 
found to be satisfactory in achieving the more 
efficient use of women in industry. It should 
be helpful to counselors and management as 
well as to trade and industrial teachers. 


Elementary Education 


Selected and Annotated Bibliography 
in Elementary Education. Sacramento, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1944. 57 p. 


Prepared to meet the needs of teachers in 
training and in service, principals, super- 
visors, and administrators; classified by sub- 
ject to facilitate its use by college classes in 
education, curriculum committees, and 
others interested in certain aspects of the 
educational program. 


Audio-Visual Education 


Proceedings of the Second Annual 
Visual Education Institute. Held under 
the Direction of the University of Wis- 
consin Summer Session, July 17-21, 1944. 
Edited by W. A. Wittich. Madison, Wis., 
1944. 72p. Mimeog. $1.25. (Address: 
W. A. Wittich, ed. 351 West Wilson St., 
Madison 3, Wis.) 


Includes the addresses, demonstrations, 
and discussions of the Conference, especially 
significant to those interested in the educa- 
tional utilization of the sound film and its 
accompanying visual materials. 


American Literature 
Looking at Life through American 


Literature. By Nellie May Lombard. 
Stanford University, Calif., Stanford 
University Press, 1944. 91 p.- $1.50. 


An annotated and classified reading list, 
designed to lead the student to read for 
pleasure and ideas. The classification of the 
material shifts the emphasis from the his- 
torical or biographical treatment and centers 
it on reading related to the student’s own 
life and gradually advances his interests to 
wider horizons. 


Elementary School Principal 
The Principal in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School. By Robert Hill Lane. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1944. 
313 p. 


Gives an overview of the modern elemen- 
tary school from the standpoint of the prin- 
cipal; organized upon the concept that the 





principal performs two major functions: 
Management and the direction of learning. 
Includes a bibliography (p. 297-302) arranged 
in chronological order so that the reader can 
trace the slow evolution of liberal ideas in 
education from 1900 to the present. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education, 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan, 


Physical Education 


The Administration of the Physical 
Education Activity Area in Professional 
Physical Education, by L., E. Campbell. 
Doctor’s, 1943. New York University. 
152 p. ms. 

Analyzes replies to a check sheet sent to 
the directors of physical education for 
women in 64 institutions in 44 States and 
the District of Columbia, to determine the 
amount of physical education these prospec- 
tive teachers had had before starting their 
professional study. 

A Critical Analysis of the Experiments 
Pertaining to the Psychology of Physical 
Education from 1930 to 1942, inclusive, 
by O. B. Piety. Master’s, 1943. Indiana 
State Teachers College. 75 p. ms. 


Reviews and interprets a group of research 
studies dealing with various problems in the 
psychology of physical education. 

The Effects of two Methods in Physical 
Education on Personality Adjustment, 
by H. E. Djorup. Doctor’s, 1943. New 
York University. 119 p. ms. 

Describes experiments conducted with ap- 
proximately 450 boys and girls in the sixth 
grades of five public elementary schools in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and in one school each 
in Hartsdale and in Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Indicates that girls benefit more in personal- 
ity development through mixed programs of 
»ohysical education than do boys in mixed 
programs, 

Enriching the Physical Education 
Service Program in Colleges and Univer- 
sities, by H. J. McCormick. Doctor’s, 
1942. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 134 p. 

Describes techniques for determining stu- 
dent needs. Outlines a supplementary pro- 
gram and discusses it in relation to orienta- 
tion, introductions, and appreciations of 
physical education. 

An Evaluation of the Teacher Train- 
ing Curriculum of the Bouvé-Boston 
School of Physical Education, by Mar- 
garet Rowe. Master’s, 1944. Boston 
University. 63 p. ms. 

Attempts to determine the types of posi- 
tions held by the graduates; the subjects and 
activities they are called upon to teach; the 
responsibilities other than teaching which 
they are called upon to perform; and the ex- 
tent to which they find their undergraduate 
training adequate. 

The Evaluation of the Professional 
Preparation for Leadership in Physical 
Education in the Secondary Schools of 


(Turn to page 28) 
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High-School Attendance 
and Post-War Planning 


The following analysis of high-school 
attendance and factors pertinent to post- 
war planning for schools at this level was 
prepared by Walter H. Gaumnitz, spe- 
cialist in rural education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


To aid the Nation’s war effort the high 
schools have trained millions of young 
people for the war industries, and 
through changes in the curriculum and 
a “speed-up” in the program they have 
served better the boys and girls who com- 
prise so large a part of the armed forces. 

The question now is whether or not 
these schools will, with equal vigor, de- 
velop new educational services which will 
be needed when the fighting stops. Will 
they plan a school program geared to 
deal effectively with the peculiar social 
and economic problems of the post-war 
period? Or, will they look back upon 
the war period as an unhappy incident 
which they will strive to forget as quickly 
as possible, in order that they may return 
to the less hectic days of peace? 

If the schools are to plan effectively for 
the days of peace ahead, they must first 
of all see clearly both their past successes 
and their failures. Reviewing some of 
the most obvious aspects of the picture, 
it may be well to recall that, despite the 
fact that during the depression there was 
an unprecedented increase in the propor- 
tion of youth of high-school age who 
actually enrolled in school, there came 
into being new youth-serving agencies to 
supplement the program of the schools. 
The programs of these agencies have 
been widely recognized by educational 
leaders as efforts to plug, on an emer- 
gency basis, various gaps which had be- 
come apparent in the secondary school 
program. Recent studies of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission revealed other 
gaps in the services rendered by the high 
schools. 


Handicapped by Variety 
of Demands , 

It is at the high-school-age level that 
the schools have revealed their greatest 
weaknesses. This segment of education 
has been called upon at one and the 
same time to fit youth to live richer and 
more effectively in the varying conditions 
of life in which they may find themselves, 
to lay soundly the foundations for train- 
ing in a multitude of vocations, and to 





prepare thoroughly for college those who 
aspire to the higher levels of education. 

These demands upon the high schools 
to be “all things to all men” have all but 
swamped many of them, especially the 
smaller ones located in rural communi- 
ties where staffs, funds, and equipment 
are limited. On one hand, the high- 
school programs have had to care for 
larger and larger proportions of the 
youth population, thus making it neces- 
sary to provide for practically every level 
of mental capacity as well as for a grow- 
ing variety of pupil interests. On the 
other hand, there has been an insistent 
demand that the quality of scholarship 
required for high-school graduation shall 
not be lowered. 

These conditions have created for the 
high schools difficulties for which there 
are no easy solutions. But if, in the 
post-war period, the schools are not again 
to fail a large portion of our youth, these 
difficulties must be clearly identified, new 
thinking and new experiments must de- 
velop new solutions, secondary education 
must obviously be reorganized, and its 
programs redirected and expanded. 

As a point of departure for any post- 
war planning which looks toward the 
revision and expansion of educational 
services for youth of high-school age, it 
may be helpful to examine some sta- 
tistics compiled by the United States 
Census for 1940. The data herewith pre- 
sented show the percentages of youth, 
16 and 17 years of age, who attended the 


regular schools during March of that: 


year. The count was made during the 
winter months, and the percentages are 
based upon the native-born white rather 
than upon the entire population. Youth 
attending both public and private schools 
were included as were those in the 16- 
and 17-year age groups who, because 
of retardation, were still in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

These several conditions should give 
assurance that the data presented con- 
stitute a generous index of the propor- 
tion of children actually served by the 
high schools. Indeed, for some States 
they probably show too favorable a pic- 
ture. Any errors involved in gathering 
these data or in processing them are 
likely to be similar as between States 
and types of communities. Thus the 
indexes appearing in the table should be 


reasonably comparable. Youth of these 
age groups are usually either in the 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grade. Thus 
the data presented are related to the 
heart of the high-school program. 


Pre-War Attendance 70.5 Percent 


The statistics reveal that even before 
the war, when the various conditions 
were most favorable to high-school at- 
tendance, only 70.5 percent of the youth 
of the United States in these age groups 
were attending school. For urban cen- 
ters of 2,500 or more, this percentage 
was 77.0; for villages, towns, and other 
nonfarm rural youth, the percentage was 
69.4; for those living on the farms it was 
only 58.6. As would be expected, the 
cities, with their better trained and better 
paid staffs, their broad educational pro- 
grams, and their well-equipped schools, 
reached and retained by far the largest 
proportion of the available youth. Be- 
cause of the opposite conditions obtain- 
ing for the most part in the schools main- 
tained for youth living on the farms, only 
a little more than half of their number 
attended school immediately preceding 
the war. 

An examination of these data by 
States reveals some significant facts. 
Utah, for example, not only shows the 
highest percentage of 16- and 17-year- 
olds attending schools, but in this State 
all types of schools succeeded in attract- 
ing and retaining about equal proportions 
of the available youth. Indiana schools 
reached somewhat fewer than three- 
fourths of the youth in these age groups 
in the State, but statistics for this State 
also show approximately equal percent- 
ages attending from all types of com- 
munities—urban, village, and farm. 
Connecticut and Kansas show more of 
the village than city youth attending 
school, and in Rhode Island and Oregon 
the school attendance of farm youth 
topped that of the village youth. 

For California, Idaho, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina these 
data show that the schools reached 
larger percentages of the city youth, but 
the percentages for those living in the 
village and in the farm eommunities were 
fairly equal. Some States—Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, for example—recorded 
much better than average success in 
reaching the city and village youth, but 
they showed percentages very near the 
foot of the list of farm youth reached. 
The data reveal that of the 10 States 
which show the highest percentages of 
youth attending school in 1940, 8 are 
located in the far West. 
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Percentages of native-born white boys and girls, 16 and 17 years old, 
attending school in 1940 according to U. S. Census Report 


(Attendance at regular school or college between March 1 and April 1, 1940; night schools, extension classes, etc., not 
included unless part of regular school system) 











































































Total Urban Rural Nonfarm Rural Farm 
State 
Percent | Rank | Percent} Rank | Percent} Rank | Percent | Rank 

a tl cs ear umtsiialiation 61.5 38 71.5 32 39 56.8 34 
Arisona........ 66. 6 3l 2 30 35 61.5 25 
ee 58. 0 43 3.8 28 36 51.7 43 
CO EE 85. 4 2 88.6 2 8 77.6 3 
ee 72. 2 20 77.3 21 27 64.9 17 
Ee ee eae eee mee 74.2 15 73.7 29 7H. 5 17 70.1 12 
Delaware PERE Seen et Se ae 68. 2 27 70.5 35 71.9 23. 5 57.7 31 
District of Columbia.............:....... 84,2 () 82.4 Te. Daccucune as actin en, eee 
Florida iin adele adie iatiednes ndieelaiia 67.8 28 74.7 27 63.9 34 7.5 32 
EE ae seas 57.7 45 65. 5 45 59. 0 41 §2. 5 42 
I i iia capi eaieeeemibannnins 78.1 10 81.0 13 77.5 12 76.3 5 
Tilinois....__- 72.9 19 77.3 21 68, 1 29 AS. 3 28 
SS ir eee rere 73.6 17 75. 3 26 73.6 20 70.8 ll 
| Se eae 71.6 22 78.3 18 76.9 15 62.6 21 
Kansas cininianidd elpinentaiitnaaiaiapial 76.4 ll 77.6 19 80. 4 6. 72.9 7 

| | j 
EN es cone nneeahinnceeeeee | 48.9 48 32, 2 48 
SS et ae 62.8 37 55. 4 | 36 
Maine = snitabial 66. 4 3 62.5 | 22 
0 Be eee es 61.9 38 50. | 45 
Massachusetis............-.-.- ebeneniaiihie 74.6 19 66. 4 15 

| 
Eee veer eee 72.1 22 58. 2 | 29 
Minnesota —— 78.1 1] 52.7 | 4() 
Mississippi_- <a 71.5 25 67.5 | i4 
Missouri - = - 65. 0 33 i 5.7 35 
Montana.........-..-- 81.5] 25) 72] 10 

| 

I TOS 79.3 | 9 | 63.8 19 
Nevada See rer 78.3 Ww | 75. 4 6 
New Hampshire...........--..----.----se- 66,7 30 | 65.9 16 
I iat nib mind lh ihe pane tess 71.4 26 | 61.5 24 
INOW BEOTICO . occ ccc ccccccccccncocucecssccs 60.9 40 62. 20 
DN En. nc antinapewsancnepuanenwabenene | 76.6 16 67. § 13 
DEEN ROOD cic pcentavewsntatencwenh 56,8 44 55. 0 37 
North Dakota__.... | 80. 4 6.5 52.6 41 
Ohio-_-- nes Penne eRe ee | 77.4 13 72.8 | 8 
Oklahoma._.......-....--...------------- | 71.9 23, 5 | 64.2 | 18 
Oregon 18 76. 4 | 4 
Pennsylvania gaat ics nimcapie ouabain j 21 fR.1 ) 30 
Rhode Island ee wr mtainaip intent 45 59. 1 | 27 
Co en 4:3 57.1 33 
South Dakota............... statin 4 61.9 23 

| 
46 48.8 | 46 
| 32 59.9 26 
| l 87.5 | 1 
| 28 54.5 38 
2 53. 2 39 

| 
81.5 2 81.0 2 
9 ; 47.8 47 
77.0 ee ee) On) 44 
80. 9 ) | 72.0 9 

UNITED STATES........-----..--------0--- | 69.4 58.6 








1Not included tn ranking, 
Must Prepare to Comrete 


In using these data in planning expan- 
sions or revisions in the educational pro- 
grams for youth of high-school age, 
it will, of course, be necessary to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible why cer- 
tain States and certain types of com- 
munities succeedeg in attracting and re- 
taining large proportions of these youth, 
and why other States and communities 
failed. It might be found that in some 
cases well conceived compulsory educa- 
tion laws have been enacted and are 
effectively enforced, but casual inspec- 
tion suggests that certain qualitative fac- 
tors are more likely to hold the secret. 

In some States the more rapid prog- 
ress made in vitalizing the high-school 


curriculum or program of instruction 
would seem to be the significant factor. 
In others, good programs of school con- 
solidation, transportation, and other 
means of overcoming educational short- 
comings, as well as inaccessibility, have 
apparently been successful in bringing 
exceptionally large proportions of farm 
and other youth into the schools. In 
still others, high and positive correla- 
tions seem to exist between such financial 
factors as the per capita school expendi- 
tures and the proportion of youth found 
attending school. A combination of 


these and other causes was no doubt re- 
sponsible in some States. 

As has already been pointed out, the 
data herewith presented show the ex- 
tent to which the schools were successful 








in 1940 in attracting and serving youth 
of high-school age. Since the outbreak 
of the war, the proportion of these youth 
going into the armed forces, into war 
industries, and into farming and other 
food-production activities has progres- 
sively increased. Asa result, enrollment. 
statistics for grades 9 to 12 show a drop 
of about 5 percent for 1940-41 to 1941-42; 
more recent sampling studies reveal an 
over-all drop of nearly 15 percent for the 
period between 1940-41 and 1943-44. 

The factors now influencing youth to 
go to high school or to forsake school in 
favor of some other activity are obviously 
very different from those operating dur- 
ing peacetime. But if these schools are 
to reorganize and expand their services 
more effectively to serve youth during 
the post-war period, they must prepare 
now to compete favorably with all types 
of distracting influences. For a time 
wages will, no doubt, be high and interest 
in the world of work will be keen. In 
the wake of the present turbulent war 
effort, youth will probably regard school 
attendance as a tame and uninviting 
activity. These facts, plus others re- 
vealed by the accompanying statistics, 
should hold a grave challenge to educa- 
tional leaders as well as provide a start- 
ing point for the changes which must be 
made. 





Recordings Available 


Seventeen Treasury Star Parade re- 
cordings, made by such artists as Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, Bette Davis, 
Orson Welles, Conrad Thibault and Carl 
Sandburg, now are available for schools 
possessing play-back equipment—public 
address systems, radios anc record- 
players. 

The recordings, which present histori- 
cal and patriotic episodes in the Nation’s 
past, as well as accounts of the present 
fight for freedom, emphasize the reasons 
for war savings and the need for invest- 
ment in war bonds and stamps. They 
are suitable for both war bond assemblies 
and history and literature classes. 

Each record (16-inch, 331% revolu- 
tions) has a different program on each 
face. Between 40 and 50 records of each 
of the 17 programs are in stock. 

Any school sending a request for re- 
cordings to the Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D. C., will be mailed 4 records (8 selec- 
tions) for a 2-week period. The only 
expense to the school is for return 
postage. 
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Further Reports 


What a Few Speakers Said 


At the White House Conference 


on Rural Education 


Some reports from the White House 
Conference on Rural Education which 
met in Washington October 3-5 were 
published in the October 20 issue of Epu- 
CATION FOR Victory. Following are ez- 
cerpts from various other addresses given 
at the general meetings held at the White 
House and some reports from discussion 
groups which met in evening sessions at 
the National Education Association 
headquarters. 


Comprehensive Volume 
of Proceedings 

In the years to come, the first half of 
the twentieth century will be designated 
as an era in which serious and devoted 
thought was given to every phase of 
child welfare. During this period four 
conferences, called at 10-year intervals 
by the President of the United States to 
consider some phase of the care of chil- 
dren, stand as veritable milestones of 
progress. Each of these conferences was 
free from governmental direction and 
included several hundred persons, rep- 
resenting every geographical area and 
all varieties of experience and opinion. 
These conferences were nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical, and made far-reaching rec- 
ommendations which have changed pol- 
icy and action in their respective fields. 

The present 1944 conference * * * 
is * * * being financed by * * * 
the loyal and patriotic teachers of the 
Nation [who] are paying for this meet- 
ing from the War and Peace Fund which 
they contributed—many from meager 
salaries—during the past 2 years. 

We have planned for a comprehensive 
volume of proceedings, of which the re- 
ports of the 10 groups of the conference 
under the leadership of Mr. Dawson will 
be a significant part. Plans are already 
being formulated for the Nation-wide 
distribution, study, and use of this vol- 
ume and for regional, State, and local 
conferences to be held throughout this 
country around the conclusions reached 
by this gathering. 


—Charl Ormond Williams, Direc- 
tor of Field Service, National 
Education Association, 


Adult Education Required 
I know there has been a great deal 
of discussion as to whether we are mov- 
ing toward socialized medicine, or just 
what kind of medicine we want. It has 
never seemed to me to have very much 
point, because the really important thing 
to center on is how people who don’t 
have adequate medical care are going to 
get it. I don’t care whether they get it 
through socialized medicine or through 
the AMA’s deciding on a method by 
which it should be done. I don’t really 
care how it is done, as long as it is done. 
I think it requires adult education. 
—Eleanor Roosevelt. 


* 


Some Summary Statements of a 
Comprehensive Program 


The education of rural children is of 
enormous significance not only to the 
social and economic welfare of rural 
America but to the entire Nation. 

The Nation draws much of its man- 
power and renews its bloodstream from 
the country. It is dependent upon the 
farm for its food and fiber, as well as 
many other fundamental resources. 
The buying power of the farmer plays 
an important role in the national econ- 
omy. It makes a difference whether 
farm people are good producers, have 
good incomes, maintain a good standard 
of living, or whether the opposite is true. 
It seems clear that a comprehensive pro- 
gram of rural education, vitalized by 
teachers, supervisors, buildings, equip- 
ment, and funds planned to serve the 
basic educational needs of rural people 
should be provided not only as their right 
but as a means of wisely developing and 
capitalizing the rural resources of the 
United States. 

An adequate educational program, 
adapted to the problems of incalculable 
complexity which will face our people 
upon cessation of hostilities, can be re- 
alized through the vision and courage 
of educational leaders. Circumstances 
have proved that we will either pay for 
the adequate education of our youth, or 
we will pay in multiplied amounts for 
our failure to do so. 





Such a program of education clearly 
points out at least two major objectives: 
first, every youth of the Nation gradu- 
ating from high school; second, every 
high-school graduate prepared for the 
next step he contemplates taking. 

Much of the leadership for rural edu- 
cation should come from State depart- 
ments of education. Persons specially 
trained and otherwise qualified for rural 
education service should be on the staff 
of the State department of education 
and recognized as specialists in this field. 

National leadership is also needed in 
rural education. Accordingly, the rural 
services of the United States Office of 
Education should be greatly enlarged. 
Rural leadership has the obligation to 
see that legislation to this effect is 
properly and favorably considered by 
Congress. 

An extensive program of rehousing ru- 
ral schools is needed. School buildings 
need to be planned and equipped not only 
to protect the health and safety of the 
pupils and teachers, but to accommodate 
with the maximum degree of facility the 
instructional program of the schools. 
More and more consideration must be 
given to planning and constructing school 
buildings that can be used as rural com- 
munity centers. Special efforts should 
be made to survey the need for including 
the building of schools for rural com- 
munities in any public works programs 
which may be undertaken in the post- 
war period. 

Adequate school building planning can 
best be facilitated by a well staffed divi- 
sion of schoolhouse planning in every 
State department of education. Every 
State should take immediate action to 
provide such a division. 

Adequate educational opportunities for 
all rural children and youth are not pos- 
sible without adequate financial support. 
This support should come primarily from 
an adequate amount of State funds ap- 
portioned to local school units in such 
ways as to guarantee an acceptable 
standard school available to every child. 
These State funds should also be sup- 
plemented by local taxes, especially for 
the purpose of enabling the local school 
unit to provide educational opportunity 
in excess of the minimum standard guar- 
anteed by the State. 

Federal aid to the States to assist 
them in the financing of schools is nec- 
essary if a fair degree of educational op- 
portunity is to be made available 
throughout the Nation. There is special 
need for two kinds of Federal aid. First, 
funds for the equalization of financial 
support for elementary and secondary 
schools, apportioned to the States on 
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some objective basis of need. Second, 
funds to aid young people in need of fi- 
nancial assistance to attend high school 
and college. 

Every State should enact and enforce 
compulsory attendance laws which will 
guarantee the removal of all barriers to 
the regular school attendance of all 
children—those from the most isolated 
farms, those whose parents follow the 
crops, those of poor parents whose labor 
is needed to supplement the family in- 
come. To make such a law workable, 
attendance supervisors, home visitors, 
and child accounting systems must be 
provided in rural as well as city school 
systems. 

Certain specialized educational serv- 
ices—health services, library services, 
guidance services, instructors in such 
fields as music and art, education of the 
atypical child—can only be supplied in 
some rural communities through such 
departures from the traditional school as 
the joint employment of circuit teachers, 
mobile units, supervised correspondence 
study, cooperative employment of medi- 
cal and dental services. With some 
imagination and daring every rural 
child, regardless of the size of his 
school, can have all the essential educa- 
tional services.—Ralph B. Jones, Arkan- 
sas Commissioner of Education. 


Nation-wide Go-To-School Drive 


Next to the home, the school is the 
most important agency shaping the life 
of the child. Concern with school-at- 
tendance laws and their enforcement, 
and with the accessibility and charac- 
ter of educational opportunity, is a nec- 
essary corollary to the efforts of the 
Children’s Pureau to eliminate child 
labor and to safeguard youth employ- 
ment. The Children’s Bureau and the 
Office of Education have joined this fall 
in a Nation-wide Go-To-School drive 
which has the endorsement of the War 
Manpower Commission and the cooper- 
ation of the Office of War Information, 
and which has attracted widespread at- 
tention. Extension and improvement of 
the public schools are necessary parts 
of plans for the return to school of young 
workers in the period of reconversion. 

* * 7 

Federal aid for health, education, and 
economic and social welfare should be 
administered in accordance with the 
principle of equal opportunity for chil- 
dren of all races and nationalities. Only 
on such foundations can we carry 
forward a democratic civilization — 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Rural Problems Distinctive 
Problems 

More than half the Nation’s youth live 
in rural America, in towns and open 
country; in homes of all levels of human, 
educational, and economic capacity and 
living standards. Great numbers of them 
must find their futures in urban life. 

Only in large general terms can an 
educational program be devised for so 
wide a range; extensive adaptations must 
be made locally. 

Each school must undertake to enrich 
and improve its pupils’ present living, 
arousing their desires to understand, en- 
joy, and improve their environment, and 
introducing them to the social heritage 
as it meets their broadening needs. 
* * * 

We need to induce ail the States with 
large rural populations to face their edu- 
cation as a distinctive problem, rather 
than merge it in a total program designed 
to serve urban and rural alike. 

We need to recognize and coordinate 
all educational agencies, formal or in- 
formal, of rural communities, to the end 
of a better total educational program for 
rural children and youth. 


—Fannie W. Dunn, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Must Challenge Upbuilding of 
Their Communities 


As the community which we serve is 
rural, so should the philosophy of the 
college be rural. Whether the teacher is 
trained to work in the small town, the 
village, or the open country, the general 
direction of our work should carry rural 
implications. Education of rural youth 
must bé of a type designed to challenge 
young people to engage in the upbuilding 
of their communities. This is the chal- 
lenge, then, to elementary and secondary 
education in rural America; and it is a 
challenge to teacher-training institu- 
tions, for if they develop the proper type 
of teacher, it must follow that the proper 
type of education will result. 


—Cyril W. Grace, President, State 
Teachers College, Mayville, N. Dak. 


From the Discussion Groups 


In the evening sessions at the NEA 
headquarters, the Conference was divi- 
ded into 10 groups for discussion of the 
following subjects: Education to Meet 


the Needs of Rural Children, Education 
for Community Living, The Scope of Ed- 
ucation for Rural People, Problems of the 
Professional Personnel for Rural Edu- 








cation, The Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Rural Education, The Rural 
Educational Plant and Equipment, Mi- 
nority and Exceptional Groups in Rural 
Areas, Special Problems in Providing In- 
structional Opportunities in Rural 
Schools, Paying for Rural Education, and 
Rural Education in the Structure of 
Democracy. The excerpts which follow 
represent some considerations of these 
groups in preparing statements for pre- 
sentation to the general Conference: 

American democracy evolved in a na- 
tion predominantly rural and the main- 
tenance of that ideal requires the intelli- 
gent participation of rural-minded folk. 
To provide education to meet the needs 
of rural children, further research is nec- 
essary in the fleld of the rural child’s 
development; parent education on the 
needs of rural preschool children should 
be provided by the school; and an ade- 
quate nourishing mid-day meal should 
be available for all rural school children. 

Education for rural community living 
includes a close relationship with eco- 
nomic processes. of the community, and 
intelligent and productive participation 
in the areas of local, national, and world 
government. It also includes an aware- 
ness of social service needs and of the 
degree to which they are being met by 
existing agencies. 


Toward Building Family Life 


Education should be directed toward 
building strong wholesome family life, 
and understanding values which the 
people hold dear. Experiences in crea- 
tive arts, crafts, and wholesome recrea- 
tion should be vital forces. 

Ways must be found to bring about an 
increased flow of competent personnel 
into rural education. An intensification 
of effort is recommended to frame a pro- 
gram of preservice and inservice educa- 
tion which insures for teachers an appre- 
ciation of rural life, and a thorough 
knowledge of utilizing its resources in the 
educational programs as well as of im- 
proving the economic, social, and cul- 
tural base of rural living. 

Suggested educational improvements 
for rural minority and special groups, in- 
cluding Negroes, Spanish Americans, and 
isolated and migratory groups are: Im- 
proved school organization, administra- 
tion, and supervision; appropriate school 
buildings, consolidation, and transporta- 
tion facilities; adaptation of curriculum 
and instruction to pupil needs; better 
preparation of teachers; adequate finan- 
cial support; improved relationships be- 
tween schools and other educational in- 
stitutions and community and nonschool 


(Turn to page 14) 
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How Shall We Prepare 


Teachers for Our Rural 


Schools? 


Some Educational Trends 


Reports of the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education and an article 
titled “New York State Services to Rural 
Schools” which appeared in the October 
20 issue of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY focus 
attention upon various educational prob- 
lems of rural areas where approximately 
half our children live and attend school. 
A most important factor in every child’s 
life, the teacher, and some recent con- 
siderations concerned with her prepara- 
tion for a teaching career in the rural 
areas of the United States are discussed 
in the following article by William Mc- 
Kinley Robinson, director, Department 
of Rural Life and Education, Western 
Michigan College of Education: 


One of the foremost changes needing 
to be made in the professional prepara- 
tion of rural teachers is a reorientation 
of emphasis. Too much of the differen- 
tiation practiced or advocated in their 
behalf has been based upon the idea that 
the rural schools are disadvantaged. 
Laymen as well as educators—rural as 
well as urban—have allowed this atti- 
tude so to color their thinking that they 
have overlooked the fact that the rural 
schools enjoy distinct and priceless ad- 
vantages. Priceless is used advisedly, for 
the disadvantaged attitude has grown 
from the ideas “too small” and “too little 
funds” both of which are naturally 
anathema to a people developing a great 
industrial nation upon a bigger and bet- 
ter philosophy. The rural school has at 
its door a laboratory whose use is lim- 
ited only by the imagination, initiative, 
and resourcefulness of the teacher. In 
the use of these three attributes, most 
teachers need professional guidance and 
encouragement. 

The possibilities of study of the physi- 
cal world are unlimited, with respect to 
the seasons, the elements, plant and 
animal life throughout their cycles; with 
respect to the control of, or cooperation 
with, natural forces whether for pleasure 
or profit. The possibilities of study of 
the social world are likewise unlimited, 
for all the essential relationships for 
group living are to be found in a form 


simple enough for children to compre- 
hend and within which they can feel 
themselves vital moving forces. 


A Peculiar Relation 

The rural school has a peculiar relation 
to the area it serves, a relationship im- 
plied in the term community school. To 
some this term suggests merely a build- 
ing adequate to house many varied 
activities of pupils and adults alike from 
within an area determined largely on 
the basis of economic and geographic 
factors. They would overlook that ele- 
ment which makes the best rural schools, 


‘whether they be one-teacher schools in 


neighborhoods or consolidated schools in 
larger rural communities, the most co- 
hesive social factor therein, a vitalizing 
element which both the practical sociolo- 
gist and genuine teacher appreciate. 

In addition to these, there is another 
advantage, one peculiar to the smaller 
school and of increasing social signifi- 
cance in a society of small families, that 
of cross-age grouping. The profession- 
ally mature teacher revels in the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for individualized 
and socialized instruction. To these ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the rural school, 
should be added two others inherent in 
rural life which contribute to child de- 
velopment, namely, closely knit family 
life and real work experiences. 

But the teacher needs definite and spe- 
cific guidance in capitalizing upon these. 
Bearing in mind the peculiarly close 
inter-relationships of rural schools and 
their communities, the following conclu- 
sion of a director of student teaching 
gains in significance: “Study of the 
teaching achievements of our graduates 
indicates that they tend to be successful 
in those teaching activities and relation- 
ships in which they made satisfactory 
progress in student teaching, and to be 
less capable or to have difficulty in those 
situations in which they had little or no 
experience as student teachers. ... 
The need has become apparent of pro- 
viding in the preservice preparation ex- 
periences in making community contacts 





and in adjusting to the life and interests 
of the community.”? 

A study* made by John M. Miller, a 
director of teacher training in Oregon, 


arrived at similar conclusions. Of the 
nine findings he gives in a summary of 
observations made in a follow-up pro- 
gram in six counties of teachers in their 
first 2 years of service, three ‘vere par- 
ticularly significant in this respect. 
“Adapting instruction to the rural situa- 
tion was difficult for many. There is 
some tendency for teachers to revert to 
day-to-day planning and assignment 
patterned after their own experiences in 
the elementary school. There is not 
much participation in rural community 
activities.” 


Differentiation of Preparation 


Needed 


These two recent studies serve to em- 
phasize the fact that even with the pres- 
ent longer periods of preservice train- 
ing of an ever increasingly superior type, 
there remains the need for some differ- 
entiation of preparation of rural teach- 
ers, particularly so in these days of a 
deeper appreciation of the school as a 
community center. “Everywhere, but 
especially in rural areas, the teacher's 
task has been made immeasurably more 
difficult by the school’s attempt to serve 
the emotional and physical, as well as 
the intellectual, needs of its pupils and 
to relate itself more intimately to the 
community it serves. In cities experts 
are often available to relieve teachers of 
many responsibilities in connection with 
special phases of work, such as guidance, 
In the typical rural school the teacher 
must be prepared to give her pupils help 
in almost every area. Similarly, the de- 
mands of the school-community rela- 
tions are ordinarily heavier in the coun- 
try than in the city. The rural teacher 
must be able to pull her weight—and if 
possible exercise leadership—in the adult 
affairs of the community she serves.” * 

Perhaps the most conspicuous trend in 
recent years in rural teacher preparation 
has been the increasing amount of prac- 
tice teaching being done with the stu- 
dent in full-time residence in a rural 
community, sharing in the life of the 


1Helen C. Davis, Student Teaching at 
Colorado State College of Education, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, vol. 
28, No. 5, May 1942. 

? Visitation and Conference in the In-Serv- 
ice Training Program. Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, vol. 28, no. 5, May 
1942. 

3 Works and Lesser. Rural America Today, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
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community quite as definitely as in the 
program of the school. An example is 
the full 12-week quarter spent by rural 
students of Iowa State Teachers College 
in the field under the guidance of the 
local teacher, the county superintendent 
of schools, and the college. 

State teachers colleges and normal 
schools, which supply somewhat over 
one-half of the Nation’s teachers, have 
generally and quite consistently recog- 
nized the need for more or less differen- 
tiation in the preparation of rural teach- 
ers. And thanks in no small measure to 
their efforts, rural schools have pro- 
gressed, chiefly in classroom procedures 
and techniques, far more than those not 
closely associated with rural schools are 
aware. In 1926, 85 percent of the State 
teachers colleges and normal schools 
offered some differentiated preparation; 
and in 1935, there were still 84 percent 
offering differentiated preparation in 
spite of the fact that within that decade 
the trend was toward more general offer- 
ings, as pointed out by Arnold L. Thom- 
asson in a thesis A Half Century of 
Teacher Training in State Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges, 1890- 
1940 (Abstract, University of Illinois). 

A recent study which reported 23 de- 
partments or specialized curricula as 
dropped by teachers colleges since the 
beginning of the war, listed but one in 
rural education and noted with refer- 
ence to post-war plans “that the depart- 
ments of education in a few others are 
scheduled for expansion.” * Differenti- 
ated preparation for rural teachers in 
parochial schools is also being advo- 
cated.” 


Cooperative Approach 


Since the time of Benjamin Franklin, 
there has been public indignation that 
rural schools have had to take the brunt 
of every emergency in education. The 
present crisis in the teacher situation is 
an example, when, as indicated by the 
1944 Yearbook of the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Rural Schools and the 
War, “one-fourth of all rural school 
teachers as of October 5, 1942, were new 
to their positions * * * but only one- 
tenth of the teachers in cities were new.” 
Usually such exigencies have resulted in 


* Teachers Colleges After Two Years of War. 
Research Bulletin, National Education Asso- 
ciation, vol. 22, February 1944. 

* Sister M. Aloysius Crawford. Preparation 
of Teachers for Catholic Rural Schools. The 


Catholic University of America Press, 1941. 


some measure of separatism in the pro- 
fessional preparation of rural teachers: 
The State supported normal school, 
teachers institutes, private teachers 
courses, summer schools, county normals, 
high-school teacher-training classes 
being cases in point. Some of these 
teacher-preparing opportunities have 
since disappeared, others waned in in- 
fluence, others have so proved their value 
that all teachers take advantage of 
them—but they were designed primarily 
for the rural teacher. 

This emergency too has brought for- 
ward provisions primarily for rural 
teachers. Refresher courses, extended 
institutes, on- and off-campus work- 
shops, accelerated or shortened mini- 
mum courses, have met felt needs. Much 
of permanent value will be carried over 
from them into the post-war period; as 
for example, a cooperative approach to 
problems illustrated by the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers and the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 
workshops on rural education. 

The accelerated courses have encour- 
aged a reevaluation of subject matter 
and will probably result in a permanent 
streamlining of some courses as predicted 
by a Kansas State teachers college. 
Their greatest weaknesses are that they 
tend to fix a rural-urban cleavage in the 
profession and in society which is un- 
desirable. Also they tend less to educate 
professionals than to train technicians, 
albeit there is no denying the latter are 
often more expert in their early years 
of teaching than are the former. 

The county superintendents of schools 
from one State recently in conference de- 
voted a major part of one session to the 
thought that since these emergency 
measures have proved relatively effec- 
tive, they could see no reason why prac- 
tically all of a college education could 
not be given in off-campus classes, at a 
great saving of expense to the poorly paid 
rural teacher. Fortunately many State 
educational leaders are alert to this dan- 
ger, and some States, as Wisconsin, are 
withdrawing all emergency provisions as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the State teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools, differentiation for the prep- 
aration of rural teachers takes many 
forms. About 10 percent of them re- 
quire all prospective teachers to have 
some differentiated work, on the assump- 
tion that practically all teachers begin 
in rural schools, and practically none 
remain there. 

The greatest objection to the practice 
is that it is in a sense professional sanc- 





tion of the use of the rural schools as the 
proving ground of the profession. True 
it does call to attention the fact that the 
rural teachers are young and on the way 
up in their profession, as compared with 
some urban teachers whose professional 
vigor has been dulled by age and security. 
But the rural teacher will never enjoy 
greater prestige nor more financial re- 
ward until he himself demands it, and 
he will never demand it for a temporary 
makeshift job. The colleges requiring 
some rural work of all prospective teach- 
ers are more likely to be in States with 
high if not identical minimum require- 
ments for rural and urban teachers. 

Another 10 percent of the State teach- 
er-preparing institutions direct practi- 
cally all of their professional work to 
rural schools. Naturally these are in 
States almost wholly rural. The remain- 
ing schools with differentiated work of- 
fer all the way from one course in rural 
sociology, rural-school management or 
rural-school practice teaching to a suffi- 
cient number of courses for a major in 
rural education for the degree. 

While these colleges are often in States 
with a lower minimum requirement for 
rural than for urban teachers, the stu- 
dents taking rural work are not limited 
to the shorter curricula, This past sum- 
mer in the college with which the writer 
is associated, of 190 students enrolled in 
the rural department, 98 were working 
for their degrees, having already com- 
pleted more than the 2-year minimum 
curriculum for rural teachers. The 
number of graduate institutions offering 
the doctorate in rural education has 
increased. 


Common Underlying 
Understandings 


The offerings for rural teachers vary 
greatly, but there are common underly- 
ing understandings. Differentiation is 
limited to that deemed essential by those 
most thoroughly familiar with the rural 
school and rural community needs of the 
college’s service area. Every attempt is 
made to keep the rural teacher in the 
main stream of the profession, in part 
that he may not feel professionally 
thwarted. In part because leadership in 
the profession tends to concentrate in 
the cities, and the rural teacher needs to 
be in touch with that leadership even 
though it does further complicate his 
task of keeping his own peculiar 
strengths and weaknesses in mind rather 
than following the easier path of aping 
the urban school and wailing with self- 


(Turn to page 16) 
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At what levels of education and in what 
numbers will returning veterans who re- 
sume schooling likely be found? How 
does the education of servicemen and 
women of World War II compare with 
soldiers of the first World War? The 
second question is of general interest, 
and any usable forecast on the first 
should be helpful to those responsible 
for planning education for the post-war 
period, states Ernest V. Hollis, principal 
specialist in higher education, U.S. Office 
of Education, who prepared the follow- 
ing statement: 


In the years immediately following 
World War I, when just over 8 percent 
of the returning veterans were eligible to 
enter or resume college and university 
work and when there was government 
aid only for men with service-connected 
disabilities, a small percentage of the 
enrollment in higher education came 
from this source. From the remaining 
92 percent who were not eligible for col- 
lege work, an almost insignificant num- 
ber returned to precollege level schools. 
The record of World War II veterans 
may be much different. Their level of 
education averages much higher, which 
stimulates a continuation of formal 
schooling, and those who qualify for fur- 
ther education under the “GI Bill of 
Rights” have the additional incentive of 
free school costs and $50 per month ($75 
for those with dependents) for mainte- 
nance. 

For perspective, table 1 compares the 
educational level of Army enlisted men 
at the time they entered the world wars. 
Each sample was carefully selected to 
make it representative of all enlistments. 
If college graduation is assumed to qual- 
ify one for advanced graduate and pro- 
fessional work, nearly four World War II 
veterans are eligible as compared to one 
from the first World War. 

Theoretically, all high-school grad- 
uates plus the individuals enrolled in the 
freshman, sophomore, and junior years 
of college are eligible to enter on or re- 
sume college work. By this criterion, an 
inspection of table 1 shows that approxi- 
mately 7 percent of the men of 1917-18 
were eligible as compared to 36 percent 
of the Army enlisted men now in service. 
Through Army educational and technical 


Educational Level of the 
Armed Forces 


courses, many of the men who had com- 
pleted only the third year of high school 
will be able—perhaps after some addi- 
tional study—to undertake college-level 
work. Only 1 of each 40 veterans of 
1917-18 were at this level as compared 
to 1 of every 9 veterans of this war. 


A Considerable Load 


In the judgment of some experienced 
educators, not many young adults who 
have served in the armed forces and who 
were below third-year high school at the 
time of entry, will complete the custom- 
ary high-school program. It is believed 
that most of these who continue formal 
schooling will want either part-time or 
short intensive technical courses that 
will fit them for a civilian job. It is, of 
course, hoped that this group may be 
induced to take some courses for improv- 
ing their fitness to be citizens and home- 
makers. 

After World War I, almost nothing was 
done to encourage further education and 
retraining for the 65 percent of the Army 
whose education was above the fifth 


‘grade and below the third year of high 


school. With the aid available under the 
GI Bill of Rights, there is good reason 
to expect that the 46 percent of the pres- 
ent Army whose formal education was 
between the fifth grade and the con- 
clusion of the second year of high school 
will constitute a considerable load on 
full-time and part-time vocational, tech- 
nical, and trade schools. 

Pending completion of a comprehen- 
sive poll of the educational and voca- 
tional intentions of a _ representative 
sampling of men and women now in the 
armed forces, it is believed that the data 
in table 2 may be of some use to educators 
in estimating where the educational load 
will fall. It is a statistical consolidation 
of information on the educational levels 
of enlisted personnel from all branches 
of the armed services. 

It was developed from an eight-mil- 
lion-person sample, supplied by the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard, so as to extend the figures to ex- 
press the approximate proportion of 11,- 
000,000 enlisted men and women who 
were at each educational level. Since 
table 2 includes men and women of all 
ages, those who are married or who have 
heavy business responsibilities, and those 





who for other reasons have no intention 
of again entering on formal schooling, it 
should be considered no more than a 
crude theoretical index of the number of 
potential post-war students that may be 
expected from the armed forces. 


Contrasting the National Picture 


The State director of Selective Service 
probably can supply more applicable 
norms to those responsible for post-war 
educational planning in an individual 
State. The importance of this step is 
suggested by contrasting the national 
picture presented in table 2 with that of 
one individual State. 

In that State 33 percent of white selec- 
tees and 82 percent of the Negro selectees 
had completed the eighth grade or less. 
From 1 through 3 years of high-school 
work had been completed by 22 percent 
of the whites and by 10 percent of the 
Negroes; 25 percent of the whites and 5 
percent of the Negroes were high-school 
graduates. From 1 through 3 years of 
college work had been completed by 13 
percent of the whites and 2 percent of 
the Negroes; 7 percent of the whites and 
1 percent of the Negroes were college 
graduates or postgraduates. Providing 
post-war education for returning veter- 
ans in this State is obviously a different 
job from that of a State whose veterans 
more Nearly approximate national 
norms. 

The crude norms of table 2 may be 
somewhat refined by an Army forecast 
reported in the U. S. Office of Education 
periodical, EpucAaTION FOR’ VICTORY, 
March 3, 1944, based on the educational 
intentions expressed bv a sample consist- 
ing of 10,000 soldiers then on duty in the 
United States. 

After calculations for a variety of con- 
tingencies, this survey estimates that 
with government financial aid as many 
as 12 percent may return to full-time 
school and college. When the men were 
urged to express a definite intention the 
percentage dropped to 7, and 3 of the 7 
percent said they would not return to 
full-time school if good jobs are avail- 
able. It is significant to note that of the 
7 percent who indicated a serious inten- 
tion of returning to full-time education 
at least three-fourths were high-school 
graduates or above, were under 25 years 
of age, or were unmarried. Half of the 
group had been out of school 1 year or 
less at the time they entered the Army. 
It seems reasonable to infer that the bulk 
of the armed forces who are likely to re- 
turn to full-time school and college will 
have similar characteristics. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of sam- 
pling of army enlisted men in 
World War I and World War II 
by years of education 





| World WarI! | World War II? 




















Year. 0: schooling feta | , | | . 
m- er- . er 
—y cont | Number | can 
College: 
4 and over... 811 1.0 240, 582 3.6 
stilts tiaeitinmaapees | 597 0.8 133, 432 2.0 
Rie acid | 1,010 1.3 | 268,212 4.0 
iivtasiee: See 1.5 | 423, 209 6.3 
High school: 
ee 2, 74 3.5 | 1, 164 23.3 
cnincbedenmen’ 1, S6¢€ 2.4 | 756,487 11.2 
_ See 3, 309 4.2 | 734, 130 10.9 
‘LC 4, 243 4 | 529, 433 7.8 
Grade school | 
DA Liwadineaunern 43, 819 55.5 |1, 844, 404 27.4 
Picinsnesenuae 19, 348 24.4 | 237, 887 3.5 
penal Bese Ras 
| ee | 78, 20 100. 0 |6, 739, 000 | 100.0 
1 Adapted from data in ch. 10, vol. 15, Memoirs. Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Washington, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1921. 
2Supplied by the Adjutant General’s Office, War 
Department 


Table 2.—Estimated distribution 
of enlisted personnel in armed 
forces by years of education 
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Altogether 19 percent of the 10,000 
men say they expect to return to school 
and college as part-time students. This 
figure is also probably high, since it is 
made up of 13 percent who plan for full- 
time programs but who think they are 
likely to end up as part-time students, 
and of 6 percent who had not expressed 
any interest in full-time schooling. 


More Extensive Study 
Under Way 


The Army now has under way a more 
extensive study of the educational and 


vocational intentions of officers and en- 
listed men from every theater of the war. 
Partial returns follow the pattern indi- 
cated by the study just quoted. From 
armed forces that may aggregate 12 mil- 
lion men and women, reliable estimates 
indicate that schools and colleges of the 
country may expect a total full-time en- 
rollment of from 500,000 to 800,000 veter- 
ans, and that they may expect an addi- 
tional 1,000,000 or 1,500,000 part-time 
students from the armed forces. But 
such imponderables as the length of the 
war, the nature and rate of demobiliza- 
tion, and the peacetime employment sit- 
uation may destroy whatever validity 
these informed guesses now have. 

It is now evident that the Army plan 
for partial demobilization after victory 
in Europe will delay rather than expedite 
the return of able-bodied college-age 
men to the campus. The Army has an- 
nounced that it will use a formula which 
gives an as yet undesignated point value 
to length of service, number of de- 
pendents, overseas service, and combat 
record, 

Moreover, it should be noted that the 
War Department has said it will not re- 
lease any men necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war in the Pacific theater. 
Educators should also keep in mind that 
those who do return to school will be in 
attendance for varying periods and will 
be spread unevenly over the 7 or more 
years during which the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will provide financial assist- 
ance. If good jobs are available when 
the veteran is separated from the serv- 
ice he may decide to work a while, since 
he may begin to take advantage of the 
educational provisions of the GI Bill 
any time within 2 years following a dec- 
laration of peace. Those who plan for 
the education of veterans may also ex- 
pect them to distribute themselves un- 
evenly in different types of schools and 
curricula, 





Meetings on Reading 
Problems 


Two meetings on reading problems 
during 1945 are being sponsored by the 
Reading Clinic staff of the Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The Annual Seminar on Reading Dis- 
abilities will be held from January 29 to 
February 2. Demonstrations and dis- 
cussions on a differentiated program for 
analyzing and typing, or classifying, 
reading disabilities will be conducted by 
the staff of the Reading Analysis Unit of 








the Reading Clinic. Remedial tech- 
niques will bo demonstrated and dis- 
cussed by the staff of the Clinic 
Laboratory School. A number of visit- 
ing speakers and demonstrators have 
been included. The program has been 
planned to interest remedial teachers, 
school psychologists, speech teachers, 
neurologists, otologists, and vision spe- 
cialists. 

From June 26 to 29, the Reading Clinic 
staff will conduct the Annual Conference 
on Reading Instruction dealing with 
classroom problems. The activities are 
differentiated for elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers, college teachers, special 
class teachers, speech teachers, and 
school psychologists. Dr. Emmett A. 
Betts, research professor and director of 
the Reading Clinic is in general charge 
of these two programs. 





What They Said 


(From page 10) 


agencies; and a program of intercultural 
and race relations. 


High Degree of Democratic Leadership 


In the structure and operation of de- 
mocracy, a primary objective is to achieve 
as complete self-government as possi- 
ble—to leave to the people and their own 
organizations and institutions as much as 
possible of the means to earn a good liv- 
ing and to live a good life. The assur- 
ance of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity is essential if a high degree of self- 
government and democratic leadership is 
to be achieved in the complex society in 
which we live. 

Health practices and ideals of rural 
areas are of supreme importance in a 
democracy and the work of rural schools 
can be made much more effective in this 
field. The dignity of agricultural pur- 
suits must be more widely respected. 
Conservation of natural resources and 
production of ample food and fibre are 
dependent upon effective educational 
programs, especially in rural areas. 

Rural education of the scope and com- 
prehensiveness indicated by this Confer- 
ence means educational opportunities 
adapted and made available to the needs 
of all persons living in the rural commun- 
ity, organized and conducted on a year- 
around basis, beginning with the individ- 
ual needs of the preschool child, con- 
tinuing to function to the end of the 
period of adolescence, and culminating 
richly in a service available throughout 
his entire adult life. 
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Gatlinburg Conference II 





Report of Committee on, Southern 
Regional Studies and Education 


The second conference of the Commit- 
tee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education was held at Gatlinburg, 
Tenn., Septeniber 6-12 on the “transla- 
tion of research for use in research-edu- 
calion programs.” The following report 
is made by Helen K. Mackintosh, spe- 
cialist in elementary education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. 


Various groups in the South are inter- 
ested in resource-use education. Their 
studies in health, housing, agriculture, 
forestry, soil conservation, or industry, 
and other topics written for specialists 
in these respective fields, for example, 
need translation in order to be used in 
the public schools, colleges, and in adult 
education programs. Plans for such 
translations were fundamentally the job 
of the Gatlinburg Conference in 1944. 


Origin and Purpose of the 
Conference 


The 1944 conference was built on the 
backgrounds established at the time of 
the first conference in August 1943. At 
that meeting the group was concerned 
with evaluation of materials and identi- 
fication of problems in this area of re- 
source-use education. In 1944 a number 
of committee groups worked on various 
aspects of the problems involved in de- 
veloping specific procedures to imple- 
ment special projects in the field of re- 
search translation and resource-use edu- 
cation. 

Two major outcomes of the recent 
conference are (1) The groundwork was 
concretely set for cooperative coordina- 
tion of efforts by regional agencies work- 
ing in the field of resource education; 
and (2) State groups made up of various 
interests went far toward crystallizing 
plans for integration of activity pointed 
in the direction of cooperative programs 
in resource education and research 
translation. 


Participants in the Conference 


Approximately 110 persons attended 
the conference including: (1) State rep- 
resentatives of various Federal agencies, 
representatives of State departments of 
education, State education associations, 
county systems of schools, teachers 
colleges and State universities, agricul- 
tural extensimn service, forestry associa- 


tions, State planning boards, agricultural 
and industrial development commission, 
council for the sovial studies, chamber of 
commerce, State resources education 
project, and institute for research in 
social science; 

(2) Regional representatives of such 
agencies as the Southern Association of 
Science and Industry, Southern Rural 
Life Council, Southern Conference on 
Teacher Education, Soil Conservation, 
the Tennessee Valley Library Council, 
the Arkansas Valley Conference, South- 
ern Regional Council, Inc., Southern 
States Work-Conference, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Appalachian Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Or- 
ganization of Deans of Colleges of Edu- 
cation in the Southern States, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; 

(3) Consultants from outside the 
region from the Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Conservation, 
U. S. Public Health Service, American 
Council on Race Relations, Atlantic 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, 
University of Chicago, General Education 
Board, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, The 


Nation’s Schools, Oberlin College, the 
American Council on Education, and the 


U. S. Office of Education. The wide 
variety of interests represented is indica- 
tive of the many points of view upon 
which education can draw in its treat- 
ment of the problems involved in wise 
use of resources. 


Work Techniques Used 

The techniques used for getting work 
done were of special interest to members 
of the conference and may be sugges- 
tive to other groups. The meetings got 
off to a good start by means of a Manel 
discussion designed to give the setting 
historically for the emphasis on resource 
education, and to present the purpose 
and plans of the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education. Dis- 
cussions by experts in the field of re- 
source-use or resource-education helped 
broaden the backgrounds of conference 
participants. An advisory panel con- 
sisting of four or five persons in addi- 
tion to the chairman, met thoroughout 
the conference to consider programs of 
resource-education now under way or 
proposed in the States. 

State groups had been asked to desig- 
nate a spokesman for their appearance 
before this panel. These State groups 
met both before and after their presen- 
tation, for planning purposes. One 
panel session was devoted to a discussion 
of regional programs and the others to 


Various 





education”? 


ive * * * 


and local schools. 


workers. 





Channeling Research into Education 


What is meant by these terms “translation of research” and “resource 
The guidebook Channeling Research into Education, by John 
E. Ivey, which grew out of a 9-month exploratory study by the Committee 
on Southern Regional Studies and Education, contains the following state- 
ments which should help to clarify the meaning: “The key to understanding 
the significance of resources is to be found in the relationship between them 
and man as they are used in filling individual wants and social objec- 
Resource education, then, must focus on pointing out what 
stake man and society have in the way resources are used. * * *” 

This publication presents a problem that is common not to the South 
alone but to every region in the United States. 
neling Research into Education is widely used in the South as a lever to 
stimulate interest in resource education among regional and State agencies, 
Included are discussions of the status of educational 
materials on Southern resource problems, of problems of distribution and 
use of materials, together with suggestions on channels of State and re- 
gional activities for bringing research findings to the people. 
bibliography will be helpful to teachers, administrators, and research 
Channeling Research into Education is published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


At the present time Chan- 


An exhaustive 
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the problems of the 12 States represented 
at the conference. The chairman gave 
an opportunity for each State group to 
present a picture of the activities within 
that State. Questions were raised by 
members of the panel and by members of 
the conference who were also in at- 
tendance. 

Committee meetings in which confer- 
ence members and consultants were rep- 
resented went on continuously beginning 
the afternoon of the second day. Com- 
mittees were set up to do work on the fol- 
lowing problems within the framework 
of resource-use education: 


1. Procedures for publishing, distribut- 
ing, and utilizing a source book on re- 
gional resources and problems for sec- 
ondary schools, Subcommittees, four 
in number, worked on various aspects of 
this problem. 

2. Review and evaluation of State and 
regional materials service proposals. 

3. Procedures for production and utili- 
zation of a teachers’ manual on resource 
education. 


4. Procedures for improvement of edu- 
cational materials used by nonschool 
agencies. 


5. Production and distribution of a 


newsletter on research translation for 
Southern resource-education. 

6. Procedures for introducing re- 
source-education into institutions of 
higher learning. 

At the final meeting of the conference, 
each committee reported and the chair- 
man of the panel summarized the tangi- 
ble results of the meeting. The various 
committee reports will appear in the 
over-all report of the conference. 

Such a conference as the one described 
brings to the fore a variety of problems 
such as relation of educational groups 
to State, regional, and Federal agencies 
with a stake in resource-use education; 
and especially the question of the rela- 
tionship of resource-use education to the 
total educational program and to other 
social and economic problems which are 
bidding for a place in the school pro- 
gram. 

The members of the committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Educa- 
tion includes Maurice Seay, chairman; 
Gordon W. Blackwell, John E. Brewton, 
George F. Gant, G. D. Humphrey, Edgar 
L. Morphet, Homer P. Rainey, Roy W. 
Roberts, George F. Zook (exofficio), and 
John E. Ivey, Jr., executive secretary. 





librarians. 
subject price lists available. 
Washington 25, D. C. 


10. Laws. 
20. The Public Domain. 


24. Indians, 
archaeology. 
25. Transportation. 


31. Education. 
libraries. 
33. Labor. 
men’s insurance, and compensation. 
35. Geography and Explorations. 
41. Insects. 
and plants. 
43. Forestry. 
wood preservation. 
45. Roads. 
48. Weather, 
aerological observations. 


and World War I. 
51. Health. 
53. Maps. 





Government Price Lists Available 


The Superintendent of Documents’ subject price lists of U. S. Govern- 
ment publications are useful sources of information for teachers and 
The title, date of publication, issuing agency, and price are 
given for each publication listed; and there is in addition, a list of the 
The lists may be secured free upon request 
to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 


Numbers and subjects of some of the price lists follow: 
Regulations, decisions of courts, boards, and commissions. 
19. Army and Militia. National defense, Veterans’ affairs. 


Government publications relating to public 
lands, conservation, and the National Resources Planning Board. 


Includes publications relating to anthropology and 
Railroads and shipping problems, postal serv- 
ice, Coast Guard, and Panama Canal. 

Includes agricultural and vocational education and 


Child labor, women workers, employment, wages, work- 


National parks and guide books. 
Bees and honey; and insects harmful to man, animals, 


Lumber and timber, National forests, 


Construction, improvement, and maintenance. 
Astronomy. and Meteorology. Climate, floods, 


50. American History and Biography. The Revolution, Civil War, 


Diseases, drugs, and sanitation. 
Government maps and directions for obtaining them. 


71. Children’s Bureau and other publications relating to children, 


ranges, and 


and 














Mr. Gearon -Appoint- 
ed to Research Post in 
Vocational Education 


James T. Gearon has been appointed 
special agent for research in vocational 
education on the staff of the Research 
and Statistical Service of the Vocational 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. Pre- 
viously Mr. Gearon had been special rep- 
resentative in the Vocational Training 
for War Production Program adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Gearon is a native of Lynn, Mass. 
He attended the Lynn public schools, 
completed a 4-year apprenticeship 
course in patternmaking at the General 
Electric Company plant in Lynn, Mass., 
and worked as a patternmaker and fore- 
man of a pattern shop for 11 years. 

After discharge from the Navy, in 
which he served during World War I, Mr. 
Gearon entered vocational school work 
as an instructor in the Lowell Vocational 
School at Lowell, Mass., from 1919 to 
1923. He was director of Continuation 
School at Beverly, Mass., from 1923 to 
1925. Until 1941, Mr. Gearon was in 
Everett, Mass., and during that time was 
director of Everett Trade School and 
principal of the Fairfield-Whitney Jun- 
ior-Senior High School. 

He is a graduate of Boston University 
School of Education with the degrees of 
bachelor of science in education in 1926 
and master of education in 1928, and 
has taken advanced courses in school ad- 
ministration at Columbia University. 

Mr. Gearon has served as president of 
the Vocational Education Society of Bos- 
ton; Massachusetts Vocational Associa- 
tion; Alpha Lambda Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa; School of Education Alum- 
ni, Boston University; and was a member 
of the Board of Directors, Boston Uni- 
versity All-University Alumni for 6 years. 





Rural Schools 


(From page 12) 


pity when that proves impossible or in- 
effective. 

The present trials and tribulations of 
the rural schools have served in a meas- 
ure to emphasize their strengths, have 
clarified both for educators and laymen 
a few of their problems. Some universi- 
ties, both public and private, as well as 
some State agricultural colleges are 
showing for the first time an awareness 
and genuine concern. There have been 
set backs, but the post-war period is not 
without promise for rural life and edu- 
cation. 
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Strengthening F'ood Price 


Control Program 
Schools Are Invited to Help 


The following article on the food price 
control program was prepared by James 
E. Mendenhall, education specialist, Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

American schools and colleges are 
being asked to participate further in an 
educational program, during the next 
few months, to obtain 100 percent com- 
pliance with price control regulations in 
the 600,000 retail food stores of the Na- 
tion. This program, known as “The 
Grocer-Consumer Anti-Inflation Cam- 
paign,” is enlisting the cooperation of 
merchants and customers, of education- 
al institutions and women’s organiza- 
tions, and of the press and radio, all to 
aid War Price and Rationing Boards in 
their efforts to hold food prices at or be- 
low official OPA ceilings in their local 
communities. 

The success of this anti-inflation pro- 
gram will depend upon the voluntary ef- 
forts of individual grocers and consum- 
ers, and of local educational agencies. 
Schools particularly can help develop 
community-wide understanding of what 
sellers and buyers should do to hold the 
line on local food prices. 


Progress Has Been Made 


The importance of this food price con- 
trol program can best be seen in the rec- 
ords of food price changes in this war 
and in World War I, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics from 


which all figures on prices and the cost | 


of living mentioned here have been 
taken. 

In the last war, food prices increased 
126 percent between July 1914 and June 
1920—the peak. Thirty-seven percent of 
this increase occurred after the Armis- 
tice of November 1918. At their highest 
prices, a loaf of white bread was 12 cents 
a pound, pork chops were 50 cents, butter 
was 78 cents; eggs were 92 cents a dozen; 
potatoes were 10 cents a pound; navy 
beans were 19 cents; coffee was 49 cents; 
lard was 42 cents; and sugar was 27 cents. 
Today, Americans are determined that 
this inflation in food prices shall not hap- 
pen again. 

To protect the wartime welfare of the 
American people, the line must be firmly 
held on all food prices. This can be done 


now through the local food price control 
program, to which schools and colleges 
can make great contributions, 


Why This Food Price Program 


Price control of foods has been in 
effect in many communities since the 
early summer of 1943. Experiences to 
date emphasize that there is need for 
strengthening this program at a number 
of key points. Recent studies, for ex- 
ample, show that: 

15 percent of all city retail food stores 
surveyed have one or more over-ceiling 
prices; 
70 percent of the surveyed stores do not 
display ceiling price lists properly; 
90 percent of women interviewed said 
they knew what ceiling prices are, but of 
this group more than half do not find 
out ceiling prices when they buy gro- 
ceries and meats; 
36 percent of women interviewed said 
they thought they had at least once been 
charged more than ceiling prices but less 
than half of this group mentioned the 
alleged overcharge to the dealer and only 
5 percent reported such an overcharge to 
their local boards. 

urveys indicate that there.is consid- 
erable reticence on the part of both gro- 
cers and customers on the subject of 
ceiling prices. On the one hand, a mer- 
chant who is perfectly honest and willing 
to comply with the regulations often hes- 
itates to invite questions about ceiling 
prices. On the other, either because of 
insufficient knowledge of her rights and 
her responsibilities or because of fear of 
embarrassment or petty reprisals, a 
housewife often does not check and ques- 
tion prices freely and candidly. 

One of the major purposes of the Gro- 
cer-Consumer Anti-Inflation Campaign, 
therefore, is to get both merchants and 
consumers to take actions which develop 
the cooperation necessary to obtain full 
compliance with food-price regulations. 


What the Food Price Program Is ' 


To assist in the Grocer-Consumer 
Anti-Inflation Campaign, both mer- 
chants and customers should know these 
two main points: 

1. Each grocery store is required to 


1For a fuller account of how dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices are established on groups 
of food items, see “Schools Can Aid Food Price 
Programs,” EpDUCATION FoR Victory, May 20, 
1944, pp. 9-11, 





post the number of the OPA Group to 
which it belongs.—All grocery stores are 
divided into four main groups—OPA-1, 


OPA-2, OPA-3, and OPA-4. These 
groups depend in general upon the yearly 
volume of business done. Each* group 
has its own ceiling price lists. 

2. Each grocery store is required to 
post official ceiling price lists, and to keep 
its selling prices at or below ceiling 
prices.—In each store, there are separate 
ceiling price lists for each of these groups 
of foods: (a) Dry Groceries, (b) Beef, 
Veal, Lamb, and Mutton; (c) Pork; (d) 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables; and, in 
communities where  dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices are set (e) Eggs, (f) Poul- 
try, (g) Fresh Seafood. 

If the food price control program is to 
be successful in every community, both 
grocers and consumers have definite jobs 
to do. 


What the Grocer Can Do 

During the campaign, each grocer is 
requested to see that he has posted the 
number of the O. P. A.-Group to which 
his store belongs; to make sure that sell- 
ing prices on all price-controlled groc- 
ery items are at or below official ceiling 
prices; to display all dollars-and-cents 
ceiling price lists where customers can 
easily see them; to encourage customers 
to check selling prices with ceiling prices 
of the groceries they are buying; and 
to urge customers to tell him about sell- 
ing prices which they believe are above 
ceiling prices. 

To help the grocer with these jobs, 
he is being supplied with banners, win- 
dow stickers, store posters, cash regis- 
ter cards, and other displays which carry 
such messages as “This store is pledged 
to keep prices down. We post them— 
you check them,” and “We welcome 
questions about our prices. If, in spite 
of our utmost care, a mistake occurs, 
please bring it to our attention. It will 
be corrected immediately.” National 
and local advertisements will stress the 
importance of holding the line on food 
prices. 


Here are Jobs for Consumers to 
Help Make Food Price Control 
Work 


Consumers, too, are being asked to do 
their part, which is outlined in the fol- 
lowing list of suggestions: 

1. Look for the O. P. A.-Group num- 
ber of the store where you shop. 

2. Check selling prices with ceiling 
prices shown on the O. P. A. lists in the 
store on at least five grocery items when 
you buy them. 
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3. Talk over price errors with your 
grocer or butcher. If you find all prices 
to be at or below ceilings, tell him you 
appreciate it. 

4. Report both failure to post ceiling 
price lists and uncorrected overcharges 
to the Price Panel of your local War 
Price and Rationing Board. 


How Schools and Colleges Can 
Assist 

‘All educational institutions can help 
develop better understanding of and 
wider participation in the local food 
price-control program. By so doing they 
not only will make instruction more 
functional in the daily living of their 
students and of adults, but will also pro- 
vide a valuable wartime service to the 
residents of their communities. More 
specifically, they can help enlist every 
consumer in the program, giving him 
the information and the skills whereby 
he can do his part. 

In developing its educational program 
on food price control, each school or 
college will, of course, want to work out 
its own plan, taking into account local 
interests, needs, and resources. To as- 
sist an educational institution in this 
effort, the following activities are sug- 
gested. 

1. Devote at least one full class session 
to the food price control program so that 
all students will be informed about it. 

a. Point out to students why the pro- 
gram is important to the wartime wel- 
fare of themselves and their families, of 
their community, and of the Nation as 
a whole. 

b. Get copies of OPA ceiling price lists 
on foods from the local War Price and 
Rationing Board. Have students study 
these and learn exactly how to use them 
in shopping for groceries. If possible, 
conduct this class session as a demon- 
stration of what both merchants and 
customers should do. 

c. Use copies of Here Are Jobs For Con- 
sumers To Help Make Food Price Con- 
trol Work and of the Anti-Inflation Gro- 
cery List for class study and discussion. 
It is suggested thet the business educa- 
tion department, or the secretarial staff 
duplicate copies of a one-page leaflet 
with Jobs for Consumers on the front 
and the Anti-Infiation Grocery List on 
the back. These copies can be distrib- 
uted to students for class work and for 
actual use in shopping. 

d. Urge that each student take home 
his copies of Here Are Jobs for Con- 
sumers and the Anti-Infiation Grocery 
List. Suggest that he discuss them at 
home. Also suggest that he go along 











HOW TO USE THE ANTI- 
INFLATION GROCERY 
LIST 


(As shown here, make out your own list of items 
on blank at right) 





USE THIS ANTI-INFLATION 
GROCERY LIST 


(Write in items you expect to buy and prices) 






















































DO YOUR PART TO KEEP FOOD PRICES 
DOWN 











Groceries | Groceries 
| 
Bis Ceil- | Sell- ” .| Ceil- | Sell- 
Item Brand | owe ing | ing Item Brand ‘vanes ing | ing 
, | Price | price price | price 
' | | ) | 
Canned peas....-} © v, No. 2..--)uea los | | | 
Tomato juice. ._.| so" i = 1 jee | 
Canned soup-....| £ 1015 oz... ae 
Spaghetti_...... - to - 
Grape juice......| & Ee » 
Canned pears... — © 
Cheese. .......<.- io aon | } | 
Cereal_. = Shs | 
Butter_. , as | 
Coffee. . 22222222. |= 
Meats Meats 
| iaeieaaccalaecag 
| | | 
‘ P |Ceil-} Sell- || Type (beef, Cut | Grad eiling | Selling 
Om y | Cut Grade | ing | ing || pork, ete.) 7 | ACE | price price 
_ | price | price |} | ae Sa Se 
- i | 
Beef. ......| Sirloing.......| | | 
a Se fea d wate | | 
Pork.......| Smoked ham_.|_.......|"_. | } 
| | 
New Market | a . — 
(Name of store) | Name of store Ad 
OPA store group No.1 Da || OPA store group No. Date of purct 


| 





























DO YOUR PART TO KEEP FOO 
DOWN 


PRICES 








with the family’s food shopper and use 
the shopping list to help check selling 
prices with ceiling prices. 

e. Have a follow-up class session dur- 
ing which students report on their food 
shopping experiences. 

2. Enlist subject-matter departments 
in this program. Students in home eco- 
nomics classes may prepare an exhibit 
(perhaps a model store) where they dem- 
onstrate how to check ceiling prices; also 
they may use the Anti-Inflation Grocery 
List when buying food for the depart- 
ment, for individuals or groups in the 
school, or for their own families. Stu- 
dents in social studies may discuss the 
trends in and controls over food prices 
in this war and during and after World 
War I. Students in business education 
may study the price control responsibili- 
ties of merchants, and volunteer to aid 
local grocers with the display of ceiling 
price lists and campaign posters. Stu- 
dents in art classes may prepare posters 
dealing with the food price control pro- 
gram; display these posters in class- 
rooms, school halls, the local board office, 
and stores. Students in English classes 
May prepare and give short radio pro- 
grams; also write editorials and articles 
for the student newspaper. 

3. Organize at least one all-school as- 


sembly on the food price control pro- 
gram. This might be in the form of (a) 
a short student-written and staged play 
showing how a housewife checks on price 
posting and ceiling prices, discusses price 
errors with one grocer, and reports un- 
corrected overcharges of another grocer 
to the local board; (b) an “Information 
Please” program during which students 
ask questions of and get answers from a 
student-panel of “experts”; (c) a meet- 
ing addressed by a teacher, a student 
leader, the chairman of the local price 
panel, and a housewife. To this assem- 
bly local board members and other local 
residents might be invited. 

4. Set up a school- or college-spon- 
sored “Wartime Cost of Living Confer- 
ence” in which both the school and com- 
munity cooperate. Emphasize the food 
price program. 

In developing an educational program 
on food price control based upon such 
possibilities as the foregoing, a school 
can help considerably to raise the eco- 
nomic competence of its students and 
others in the community. This type of 
economic education, furthermore, will go 
far toward aiding young citizens to cope 
more successfully with individual and 
general consumer problems of both the 
war and post-war months ahead. 
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Rare Iilaterials Returned 


The Library of Congress has an- 
nounced recently the return to public 
exhibition of the original copies of the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
were removed from their shrine to a 
place of safety after the outbreak of war. 

At the same time, the Library returned 
to public display a copy of the Gutenberg 
42-line Bible, the original Articles of 
Confederation, Jefferson’s original man- 
uscript of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, an original of the Magna Carta, 
and the manuscript of Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address and Gettysburg ad- 
dress. 

The Library of Congress reports that 
it has now brought back the rare mate- 
rials which it deposited for safekeeping 
in five repositories, 


American and Chinese 
Library Cooperation 


Following an invitation from the Chi- 
nese Minister of Education and the 
Library Association of China, the De- 
partment of State and the American 
Library Association are sending Dr. Carl 
M. White on a visit to China this year. 
Dr. White is director of Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries and dean of the School 
of Library Service. He will investigate 
the needs of Chinese libraries and at- 
tempt to arrange exchanges of personnel 
and publications between libraries in the 
two countries. 

Although American librarians hither- 
to have collected books for the use of li- 
braries in China, while Chinese librar- 
ians have studied and observed library 
practices in the United States, plans for 
further contacts between librarians of 
these countries are reported by the A. L. 
A. to be under way. With funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, Charles H-: 
Brown, librarian of Iowa State College 
and chairman of the A. L. A. Committee 
on the Orient and Southwest Pacific, is 
supervising preliminary arrangements. 

The Association reports further that 
steps have been taken in China and the 
United States toward an interchange of 
library materials. The Library Associa- 
tion of China announced recently the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee and 
a committee on selection of publications 
to assist American libraries cooperating 
in the purchase of Chinese publications. 


These committees are designed also to 
aid librarians in maintaining close rela- 
tions with Chinese libraries. 


Physical Fitness Materials 


To assist schools in furnishing ade- 
quate reading material for the wartime 
physical-fitness program, the Minne- 
sota Public Health Association has rec- 
ommended to county associations a li- 
brary project for 1944, according to a 
recent issue of its magazine, Everybody’s 
Health. 

The Association suggests that county 
organizations in Minnesota set aside 
funds from the forthcoming Christmas 
seals projects to purchase health books 
for county schools. To facilitate the se- 
lection of reference materials for pupils, 
teachers, nurses, and others active in the 
health program of the State, the Minne- 
sota Public Health Association, with the 
cooperation of educational authorities, 
has compiled a list of recommended 
titles. 


Library War Bond 


Campaign Suggestions 


“War Bonds are like good books—they 
grow in interest as years go by!” says 
Louis J. Bailey, librarian, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, and chairman, Li- 
brary War Bond Campaign, cooperating 
in the coming Sixth War Loan Drive with 
the Book and Author War Bond Com- 
mittee. 

The Library War Bond Campaign 
seeks to emphasize the economic aspects 
of bond buying and bond holding. Mr. 
Bailey points out that public librarians 
are in a key position to promote a better 
understanding of Government financing 
and economic stabilization. He suggests 
that libraries assist the campaign by 
such devices as book lists, displays, and 
special programs related to the problems 
of wartime finance. “Librarians who 
know their communities,” says Mr. 
Bailey, “have a way of knowing how to 
reach their people.” 


Post-War Information 


The Postwar Information Exchange, 
Inc., is now publishing a monthly Post- 
war Information Bulletin. The Ex- 


change has developed from a need among 
research and educational agencies with 
national scope to avoid duplication and 


to increase the effectiveness of their pub- 
lic programs. Representing the Ameri- 
can Library Association on the board of 
directors is Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, 
consultant in adult education, Public Li- 
brary of the District of Columbia. 

As announced, the Postwar Informa- 
tion Bulletin seeks to coordinate infor- 
mation from members of the Exchange, 
and to help librarians, teachers, and 
others in stimulating mass interest in 
pest-war problems. Among other items, 
the Bulletin will include materials for 
group study and discussion of national 
and international problems, with sug- 
gestions for their use. The subscription 
rate is listed as $1 for 12 issues. 

Headquarters of the Postwar Informa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., are located in Wood~ 
row Wilson Memorial Library, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Street Car Library 


A street car library, operated by the 
public library of Edmonton, Alberta, 
through arrangement with the local 
street railway authorities, has brought 
book service on a regular schedule to 
residents in outlying areas of the city not 
otherwise served, according to a recent 
account in the Canadian School Journal. 

Interior and exterior views of an old 
street car indicate a transformation to 
permit the use of wall shelving and an 
attendant’s desk. The book stock of the 
car contains over 2,000 titles for infor- 
mational and recreational reading. The 
staff of this traveling library includes a 
specialist in reading material for chil- 
dren and young people. 

The library car, operated by a regular 
motorman, is sent on weekly trips to dis- 
tant points of the city, where it remains 
for the afternoon and evening, accord- 
ing to the above account. Reservations 
for volumes not stocked in the car’s col- 
lection may be accepted and filled on 
future trips. Many persons hitherto 
unregistered with Edmonton Public Li- 
brary are said to have become regular 
borrowers, and about half the number 
are children. 


Micro-Card to Conserve 
Space 


“Of all the problems which have, of re- 
cent years, engaged the attention of edu- 
cators and librarians, none have been 
more puzzling than those posed by the 
astonishing growth of our great research 
libraries,’ writes Fremont Rider, Wes- 
leyan University, in his recent book, The 
Scholar and the Future of the Research 
Library (Hadham Press). 

Anticipating difficulties in housing and 
using the large book collections of the 
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future indicated by current publishing 
trends, the author suggests that the back 
of a library catalog card be used for a 
micro-copy of the pages of the book rep- 
resented. For reading purposes the de- 
tails would be enlarged with equipment 
comparable to that now used in research 
libraries. The equivalent of 1,000 to 
1,500 books might thus be housed in the 
space of a single tray of catalog cards. 
Mr. Rider recommends that these “mi- 
cro-cards” be used to supplement other 
library materials, since they would be 
especially adapted to theses, manu- 
scripts, maps, charts, newspapers, and 
documents. 

Indicating that library techniques in 
general use for the past half century may 
not be adequate to handle future acces- 
sions, Mr. Rider proposes the micro-card 
as a partial solution to this problem. 
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Does Your Library Have a Copy? 


Frequently teachers and librarians 
need to consult their Constitution or 
Declaration of Independence but can- 
not for the moment locate books that 
contain them. In such an emergency it 
might expedite matters if the library 
contained individual copies of these 
cherished documents, such as those pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 
The titles are: 


The Constitution of the United States 
of America 


Includes amendments 1 to 21 
inclusive. 
The Story of the Declaration of 


Independence 
Contains the text of the Declara- 


tion and a picture of the shrine of 

bronze and marble in the U. S. 

Library of Congress, wherein repose 

both the Declaration and the Con- 

stitution. 

Copies of these publications may be 
purchased for 5 cents ‘each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. (Postage stamps not 
accepted). 

The Office of Education has also issued 
a facsimile of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence printed on a sheet 36 by 29 
inches which is appropriate for framing. 
This may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents for 25 cents. 





Nursing Council Institute 


“Our objective is to get well-prepared 
women into nursing and we will wait 1, 2, 
or 3 years in order to get them,” stated 
Edith H. Smith, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment of Student Nurses 
of the National Nursing Council for War 
Service, in characterizing the long-range 
aim of the college counseling program at 
a 4-day orientation institute held in New 
York September 27-30 for the college 
counseling staff. This program is spon- 
sored jointly for a second year by the 
Council and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

The staff attending the Institute con- 
sisted of 19 graduate nurses, all college 
women, who are visiting 400 universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges throughout 
the country during the fall term. They 
are presenting to undergraduates and to 
college administrators, faculty members 
and vocational guidance personnel, the 
current and post-war opportunities in 
the expanding field of nursing open to 
women with special preparation. 

During the Institute, discussions of 
present and anticipated need and of 
trends and imminent problems in nursing 
alternated with sessions devoted to re- 
cent developments in nursing education 
and the part played by the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps in supplementing current 
shortages and preparing young women 
for future service in a variety of fields. 


Patterns Not Frozen 


“There is no field in which college 
women are more vitally needed or more 


sincerely appreciated than they are in 
nursing,” said Lucile Petry, Director, Di- 
vision of Nurse Education, U. S. Public 
Health Service. “While we cannot 
promise a college woman an administra- 
tive position on graduation, we can 
promise her more opportunity for reach- 
ing such a position than she would other- 
wise have, and perhaps in a shorter time. 
In the field of nursing education there 
is a great opportunity for the college 
woman, whether on the basic profes- 
sional level, the post-graduate level, or 
the vocational level. Nursing education 
in the immediate future will be open 
to experiment. The patterns are not 
frozen. Now is the challenging time for 
brand new ideas, for research. Unless 
we get the right type of people into this 
field, we will not have the kind of nursing 
schools we want 10 years from now.” 
Miss Petry stressed the need for well- 
prepared women in public health nursing, 
physchiatric nursing, the Federal nursing 
services, and other specialties. 

The two main appeals of nursing—as 
a service to the community and as a 
career offering to college women finaacial 
security at least on a par with that ob- 
tainable in other women’s professions— 
were endorsed by Marie Leonard, dean of 
women, University of Illinois, who urged 
members of the staff to have faith in the 
ability and the potentialities of the un- 
dergraduates they addressed. 

“College women today are a little dif- 
ferent from the youth of World War I,” 
said Miss Leonard. “They realize that 


the war is being fought by their contem- 
poraries, that they, too, are involved in 
the fight for democracy. They want to 
do their own thinking. They are scared, 
above all, of a blind alley. You, as coun- 
selors, have a ministry to sell to college 
women, the alleviation of the suffering of 
the world, a real ‘vocation’ for peacetime. 
You can give them a sense of direction. 
Direction, not speed, is what they care 
about in their choice of a career.” 





New: Motion - Picture 
Films 


Three new 16-millimeter sound mo- 
tion pictures have been released by the 
Bureau of Mines: 

Airplanes—Their Metals, Fuels, and 
Lubricants contains scenes of mines, 
smelters, oil fields, high-octane gasoline 
plants, plant-production factories, main- 
tenance shops of large commercial air 
lines, and engine-production and test- 
ing centers. 

Synthetic Rubber gives a brief history 
of the synthetic rubber industry. 

Magnesium—Metal From the Sea 
shows how sea water and other materials 
are harnessed to yield millions of pounds 
of magnesium yearly. 

Applications for the free loan of these 
films should be addressed to the Graphic 
Service Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., and 
should state specifically that the bor- 
rower has a sound projector for 16-milli- 
meter film, 
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Government Activities 


WACs Selected to Attend 
U. S. Army Military 
Government School 


Four members of the Women’s Army 
Corps recently have been assigned by the 
War Department to attend the United 
States Army Military Government School 
at Charlottesville, Va., where they will 
pursue a course in Far Eastern Civil Af- 
fairs. A previous group of four were 
sent to the school in July, and subsequent 
selections will be made until 20 women in 
all will have received the Far Eastern 
Civil Affairs training. 

The course consists of 6 weeks at the 
school followed by from 6 to 9 months’ 
study at a university designated by the 
Provost Marshal General’s office. Uni- 
versities used in the program are Yale, 
Harvard, Northwestern, Stanford, Mich- 
igan, and Chicago. 


Applications for ASTRP 
Accepted up to 
January 1, 1945 


The War Department has announced 
that young men who wish to apply for 
training under the Army Specialized 
Training Reserve Program in either the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps or the Air Corps 
Enlisted Reserve must file their applica- 
tions by January 1, 1945. 

Applicants must be high-school grad- 
uates between the ages of 17 years and 
17 years 9 months and must have met the 
requirements for acceptance by March 
1, 1945, so that they will be available for 
assignment to college training in a March 
class. The attainment of passing scores 
on approved mental tests is necessary for 
acceptance. 

The young men selected will be given 
at least two 12-week terms of training 
before being ordered into active military 
service. Those not over 17 years 6 
months of age on the first day of the 
month in which they enter college train- 
ing may receive either one o: two addi- 
tional terms, depending upon the prog- 
ress of the war and the continued need 
for training. 

Training received under this program 
is designed to better fit young men for 
places they will fill in service with the 
armed forces, and to meet the needs of 





the service in special fields. Trainees are 
classified and assigned to particular 
courses of study in keeping with their 
special aptitudes and former training. 
Courses completed in the Army Special- 
ized Training Reserve Program may be 
counted as credit toward a diploma or 
degree from college, if the college so de- 
cides. 

Full information may be obtained and 
applications filed at the nearest Army 
Air Forces Examining Board Office. 

Determination will be made at a later 
date as to whether enlistment for 
ASTRP will be reopened subsequent to 
January 1, 1945, the War Department 
states. 


War Mobilization and 
Reconversion 


The War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944 (Public Law 458) con- 
tains the following sections, which are 
of particular interest to educators: 


Title III—Retraining and 
Reemployment 


Sec. 301. There is hereby established a 
Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Administration”), the functions of 
which, subject to the general supervision 
of the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, shall be exercised by a 
Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istrator (hereinafter in this title referred 
to as the “Administrator’), to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and to 
receive a salary at the rate of $12,000 per 
annum. The same person may serve as 
Administrator and as Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, but in such case he 
shall receive only the salary provided by 
this section. 

Sec. 302. It shall be the function of 
the Administration— 


(a) to have general supervision and 
direction of the activities of all exist- 
ing executive agencies (except the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs) au- 
thorized by law relating to retraining, 
reemployment, vocational education, 
and vocational rehabilitation for the 
purpose of coordinating such activities 
and eliminating overlapping functions 
of such agencies. To the extent nec- 


essary to achieve such purposes the 
Administrator shall have power to is- 
sue regulations in connection with the 
work of such executive agencies, but 
nothing in this title shall be deemed 
to confer any power or authority upon 
any such agency or authorize any ac- 
tivities by any such agency not au- 
thorized by provisions of law other 
than this title, or to extend any exist- 
ing power beyond the date upon which 
it would otherwise expire; and 

(b) to confer with existing State 
and local agencies and officials in 
charge of existing programs relating 
to retraining, reemployment, voca- 
tional education, and vocational re- 
habilitation for the purpose of coor- 
dinating the activities of existing Fed- 
eral agencies with the activities of such 
State and local agencies. 


Sec. 303. The Administrator shall, 
within the limits of funds which may be 
made available, employ and fix the com- 
pensation of such Assistant Administra- 
tors and other officers and employees, 
and may make such expenditures for 
supplies, facilities, and services as may 
be necessary to carry out his functions 
and the functions of the Administration. 
All such officers and employees shall be 
appointed in accordance with the civil- 
service laws and their compensation 
fixed in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, except that 
Assistant Administrators and expert ad- 
ministrative, technical, and professional 
personnel may be employed and their 
compensation fixed without regard to 
such laws. To the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, the Administrator shall perform 
the duties imposed upon him through the 
facilities and personnel of other execu- 
tive agencies. 


* * * * « 


Title V—Public Works 


Sec. 501. (a) In order to encourage 
States and other non-Federal public 
agencies to make advance provision for 
the construction of public works (not in- 
cluding housing), the Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator is hereby authorized to 
make, from funds appropriated for that 
purpose, loans or advances to the States 
and their agencies and political subdi- 
visions (hereinafter referred to as ‘‘pub- 
lic agencies”) to aid in financing the cost 
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of architectural, engineering, and eco- 
nomic investigations and studies, sur- 
veys, designs, plans, working drawings, 
specifications, procedures, and other ac- 
tion preliminary to the construction of 
such public works: Provided, That the 
making of loans or advances hereunder 
shall not in any way commit the Con- 
gress to appropriate funds to undertake 
any projects so planned. 

(b) Funds appropriated for the mak- 
ing of loans or advances hereunder shall 
be allotted by the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator among the several States in the 
following proportion: 90 per centum in 
the proportion which the population of 
each State bears to the total population 
of all the States, as shown by the latest 
available Federal census, and 10 per 
centum according to his discretion: Pro- 
vided, That the allotments to any State 
shall aggregate not less than one-half of 
1 per centum of the total funds available 
for allotment hereunder: Provided fur- 
ther, That no loans or advances shall be 
made with respect to any individual proj- 
ect unless it conforms to an over-all 
State, local, or regional plan approved 
by competent State, local, or regional au- 
thority. 

(c) Advances under this section to any 
public agency shall be repaid by such 
agency if and when the construction of 
the public works so planned is under- 
taken. Any sums so repaid shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(d) The Federal Works Administrator 
is authorized to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

(e) As used in this section, the term 
“State” shall include the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Institution and 
Association Activities 


Colleges and Universities 
Prepare for Veterans 


Many colleges and universities have 
announced their plans, either proposed 
or in effect, for handling the education 
of returning servicemen. The following 
statements indicate the different means 
which a few institutions will employ to 
meet the problem. 


University of Michigan 


The University of Michigan will not 
set up a separate unit for returning vet- 
erans, but will enroll them in the regular 
classes of the schools and colleges which 
make up the university. Refresher 
or preparatory courses will be arranged 





for those who need them to enter the 
regular classes. 

A Veterans’ Service Bureau has been 
established to assist in special ways men 
and women who returning from war 
service desire to fit themselves to fill posi- 
tions in civil life. This bureau is not 
intended to supersede the arrangements 
for counsel and guidance already exist- 
ing in the several schools and colleges of 
the university, but is intended to provide 
general information about the opportu- 
nities for study at the university, to help 
the individual select his program, to put 
him in touch with the school or college 
in which he will enroll, and to assist him 
in any matter relating to the records of 
previous experience or to the rehabilita- 
tion services available through State and 
Federal agencies. The bureau will be 
the first point of contact when the vet- 
eran enters the university. It will serve 
in the following ways: 


1. Give general information about the 
university, particularly as related to the 
needs of veterans. 

2. Assist veterans in handling any 
matter relating to records of previous 
educational experience and furnish in- 
formation regarding rehabilitation serv- 
ices available through State and Federal 
agencies. 

3. Place the veteran in direct and im- 
mediate touch with the appropriate units 
of the university in order that he may 
have complete assistance in choosing the 
program he will follow in the university 
and in fitting his military experience to 
this program. 

4. Undertake to give any other type of 
help that may be needed. 


The university has prepared for the 
information of returning servicemen a 
publication on Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Veterans which contains brief 
descriptions of the university’s organi- 
zation and fields of specialization; 
statements on admission credit for 
work in the armed forces; special uni- 
versity services for assistance in prob- 
lems falling under the general head- 
ings of: Academic, Examinations, Fi- 
nancial Aid, Health and Personal Prob- 
lems, Housing, Recreation and Social 
Activities, Religion, Positions Following 
Graduation, Vocational Counseling, and 
Miscellaneous. 

The offerings anc degrees in each of 
the university’s 14 colleges and schools, 
and information regarding the division 
of emergency training, summer session, 
and extension service also are given. 

A handbook has been compiled for the 
university’s staff members, by the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Veterans Serv- 
ices, in order that they may have a work- 
ing knowledge of all services available. 





It lists the counseling and advisory 
agencies within the university, point- 
ing out those that have facilities within 
each of the several fields and giving a 
detailed statement of the program of 
each of the offices or agencies. 

A copy of the Veterans Record Sheet 
and a Notice of Referral for veterans 
accompanies the handbook. The pur- 
pose of the record sheet is to enable the 
bureau to maintain a file of current in- 
formation about the veterans enrolled 
in the university. This file will make 
it possible to provide statistical infor- 
mation to the university and to govern- 
mental agencies regarding the number, 
status, and progress of the veterans as 
a group, and, also, to expedite the re- 
ferral of and answer to inquiries about 
specific individuals. Appropriate infor- 
mation will be available also for inter- 
views with those individuals whose in- 
terests may best be served by some other 
educational institution or who are leav- 
ing for some other reason. 

The Notice of Referral of Student to 
Special Service Unit is designed to as- 
sist faculty members, counselors, and 
others concerned in obtaining prompt 
and complete special services for vet- 
erans. It will also provide the Veterans 
Service Bureau with a memorandum of 
each such referral in order that infor- 
mation about individual cases may be 
assembled if occasion arises. 

The Notice of Referral is expected to 
be used whenever a veteran is referred 
by a counselor, mentor, adviser, or other 
staff member to the health service, psy- 
chological clinic, speech clinic, counselor 
in religious education, Bureau of Place- 
ment and Occupational Information, 
reading clinic, Veterans Service Bureau, 
dean of students, dean of women, any 
employment office, and to any other spe- 
cial agency listed in the handbook, or 
to any agency outside of the university. 

It is anticipated that the handbook 
will be revised from time to time as indi- 
vidual programs are modified to meet 
conditions. 

The Coordinating Committee for Vet- 
erans Service has prepared also a plan 
of admission and credit procedures for 
veterans. 


Washington State College 


A new division of war veterans’ edu- 
cation is being set up at Washington 
State College to offer any special coun- 
seling that returning servicemen may 
need and to cooperate with the United 
States Veterans’ Administration. 

Other than gearing their training to 
their special needs of quick and prac- 
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tical preparation for a special job or 
field (if the veterans want or must have 
such a short course), the veterans will 
have no special distinction from any 
other campus group. They will have 
every opportunity in campus life open 
to other college students, and will live 
without distinction, as they choose, in 
college residence halls, in fraternity or 
sorority houses, or in rooming houses of 
the city. 

The college has issued a publication 
listing the special curricula devised to 
meet the quick job-training needs of the 
men and women who will wish to train 
for reentrance into civilian life. All of 
the work will be optional for either 1 or 2 
years, and at the end of the first year 
the second one may be elected without 
previous decision. Also all courses offer 
college credit and may be pursued fur- 
ther toward a degree. Of themselves 
these short courses do not lead to de- 
grees, but instead the college plans to 
award certificates upon completion. 
Special arrangements for admission can 
be made in some instances where the 
man or woman went into service prior to 
completing a high-school education. 
High-school graduates and those whose 
college educations were interrupted also 
will be eligible to take these special 
courses. 


Harvard University 


Harvard University has announced 
that a war veterans’ Office will be opened 
late this fall at the university to handle 
the special problems of former service- 
men and to coordinate all university de- 
velopments pertaining to veterans. A 
counselor for veterans who will direct the 
establishment of the office has been ap- 
pointed and will be chairman of the 
University Committee on Veterans, on 
which each of the graduate professional 
schools will be represented by an officer 
primarily responsible for advising vet- 
erans. In addition to general supervi- 
sion of veterans’ affairs for all depart- 
ments of the university, the counselor 
will be the chief officer in charge of as- 
sisting former servicemen coming to the 
undergraduate college and the graduate 
school of arts and sciences. 


Wayne University 


Wayne University has put into oper- 
ation a comprehensive program for 
handling the education of veterans, 


which includes an elaborate system of 
counseling. 

The initial contact of uhe veteran with 
the university is made with the Univer- 
sity Office for Veterans’ Affairs, which 
gives the student his first counseling on 





educational matters. He is then re- 
ferred to the University Division of Stu- 
dent Personnel, and, finally, to veterans’ 
counselors in individual colleges, who 
complete the analysis of his needs. The 
University Veterans’ Office also main- 
tains contact with the student after his 
enrollment to insure his satisfactory ad- 
justment. 

Experiences which prove to have defi- 
nite educational value, knowledge ac- 
quired through systematic home study or 
through correspondence courses are given 
proper weight in placing the veteran in 
the college which he chooses to enter. 
When his qualifications are determined, 
the veteran is given an instructional pro- 
gram to fit his especial needs, involving, 
if need be, complete individualization of 
instruction. 

Individualization is achieved through 
the elimination of semester periods, 
which enables the student to start a 
course at any time and to complete it in 
as brief a period as his abilities per- 
mit; through provision oi individualized 
study; and through shortening the period 
for a degree, by such devices as short, 
intensive courses in which the veteran 
may cover in 8 weeks, work which for- 
merly occupied an entire term. 

Wayne, being a part of the public- 
school system of Detroit, has integrated 
its program with that of the city high 
schools so that the veteran may take 
simultaneously courses of study on both 
the secondary and college levels. Men 
who feel themselves too old to return to 
high school yet wish to qualify for college 
work under the Federal subsidy are thus 
given an opportunity to do so. 

The needs of advanced students have 
been provided for by extending the new 
procedures into the graduate school and 
by the organization of refresher courses. 

The University Office for Veterans’ 
Affairs will find part-time employment 
for veterans while they are enrolled in 
the university and place them in jobs 
upon the completion of their training. 
It also serves as a liaison agency between 
disabled veterans registered in the uni- 
versity and the State and Federal re- 
habilitation administrations. 


Regional Conference on 
Educational Programs for 
Returning Veterans 


A conference of representatives from 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States met in Boston, September 25-27, 
to discuss “The Adjustment of Educa- 
tional Programs to Meet the Needs of 
Returning Veterans.” The 71 questions 
listed for discussion seemed to cover 
every possible phase of the subject. 


Among them were questions on tuition 
charges; adjustment of public institu- 
tions to meet the GI provisions; responsi- 
bility and extent of authority of State 
departments of education in carrying out 
the GI provisions; accrediting of institu- 
tions; credit for training and experience 
in the armed forces; counseling and 
guidance; and testing. 


Oberlin’s National Service 


Plan 


A 12-point national service plan which 
recommends a year’s training in “some 
service recognized as being of national 
importance” for young men and women 
has been proposed by the faculty of 
Oberlin College. Copies of the plan have 
been sent to all members of Congress for 
consideration. 


Outgrowth of Questionnaire 


The plan, formulated as the result of 
the American Council on Education’s 
questionnaire on compulsory military 
training sent to all colleges and universi- 
ties, offers a substitute for a system of 
universal military training under the 
armed forces. 

The plan proposes that all young men 
and women between 18 and 24 years of 
age spend a year in training for service 
which “may be directed to the mainte- 
nance and improvement of (1) our na- 
tional defense, (2) our national welfare, 
or (3) our international relations; or to 
such other objectives as may prove ap- 
propriate.” 

“Training directed primarily toward 
the maintenance and improvement of 
national defense,” according to the plan, 
“may include (a) military training, (b) 
technological training, or (c) scientific 
training. 

“Training directed primarily toward 
the maintenance and improvement of 
our national welfare may include train- 
ing concerned primarily with (a) our 
physical welfare, (b) our material wel- 
fare, or (c) our political, economic, and 
social welfare. These types of training 
should consist mainly of learning; but in 
the learning process field work should 
play a large part. 

“Training directed primarily toward 
the maintenance and improvement of 
our international relations may include 
(a) language and area studies, or (b) 
training in the field of international 


relations. Field work in this type of 
training should include foreign ex- 
perience. 


“Other appropriate types of training 
may range from physical and mental re- 
habilitation to special training for men 
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and women who give evidence of out- 
standing promise in some kind of work 
that is recognized as being of national 
importance.” 


Administration of Program 


To administer the program, the plan 
calls for a “National Service System” 
staffed by men and women qualified to 
represent the several fields of activity. 
A method of registration is proposed, a 
registrant being permitted to indicate the 
age—between 18 and 24—at which he or 
she prefers to take the training and the 
field of national service preferred. Offi- 
cial decision on the age and field of serv- 
ice will result from interviews which take 
into account both the individual’s pref- 
erences and the national need. 

Such payment for service and subsist- 
ence is to be allowed “as may be thought 
possible and appropriate.” 

A second year of service may be pro- 
vided for a limited number who give evi- 
dence of outstanding ability in some par- 
ticular field of national importance and 
who desire it. 


Need of Training in 
Basic Principles 


In a statement accompanying the plan, 
President Wilkins recognizes that “There 
must be at all times an adequate and 
highly intelligent military force”; also, 
that a considerable, although limited, 
body of men should be made familiar 
with the weapons of war in vogue at any 
time. But he states that— 

“What we need in the vast manpower 
of the Nation as a whole, however, is not 
the ability to use weapons of defense 
which will soon become obsolete, but, 
first, a large body of men so well trained 
in the basic principles of science and 
technology that they could apply their 
basic knowledge effectively, not just to 
one particular instrument but rather to 
any one of a variety of possible processes 
or instruments; and, second, beyond that, 
a whole body of citizens equipped physi- 
cally and mentally to be geared very 
quickly into whatever system of defense 
may be attained when the emergency 
arises. 

“The production of such a body of citi- 
zens calls not for a single year of a type 
of soon-to-be-outmoded training under 
the exclusive control of the armed forces, 
but for a broad and continuing program 
of civic and educational development. 
Furthermore, in an efficient policy of na- 
tional defense every man or woman 
should be so used as to take advantage 
of the highest special abilities he or she 
may have; and no man or woman who 
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1944 1945 1044 | 1945 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine, Fayetteville...............---|---------- (ren. ; |}Dee. 18 | Sept. 24 
University of California Medical School, San Francisco..... nisidnaaiensaehinaiead June 30 | Mar. 1! | Oct. . June — 
College of Medical Evangelists, Loma Linda, Calif. Dec. 29 | Oct. 7 | June July 1 
University of Southern California School of Medicine, os Angeles__ Oct. 30 | July 22 | Sept. 1 | June — 
Stanford University School of Medicine, Stanford University, Calif Jan. & | Sept. — | Oct. July 8 
University of Colorado School of Medicine, Boulder_.......-.....-...-._.. Oct. 2 | July 1 | Sept. 19 | June 26 
Yale University Schoo! of Medicine, New Haven, Conn ._...............- Sept. 25 | June 25 | Sept. 16 | June 16 
Georgetown University School of Medicine, Washington, D. C _..-ee-| Oct. 9] July 6? | Sept. 16 | June 2 
George W ashington University School of Medicine, W ashington, D.C Sept. 18 | June—+ | Sept. 19 | June — 
Howard University College of Medicine, Washington, D. C__._......-.2.. Dec. 28 | Sept. — | Dec. 22 | Sept. 7 
Emory University School of Medicine, Emory University, "ORAL Oct. 2] July 23} Sept. 16} June — 
University of Georgia School of Medicine, Augusta_.................. Sept. 27 | July 2 | Sept. 11 | June Il 
Loyola University School of Medicine, Chicago, IJ_...........--.-.-- Oct. 2} July—? | Sept. 23 | June 23 
Northwestern University Medica] School, Chicago, Ill............... Sept. 27 | Sept. — | Sept.—*) June — 
University of Chicago School of Medicine, Chicago, Ul.......--..-. Fept. 25 | June 20 | Sept.8* | June — 
University of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago. ........-----. Jan. 2] Oct. D Sept. 14 
Indiana University School of Medicine, Bloomington.......... Jan. 1 | Sept. Aug. — 
State University of lowa College of Medicine, lowa City......--.......... Oct. 2] Sept. June 16 
University of Kansas Schoo! of Medicine, Kansas City...........-.......- Oct. 30 | Sept. 2 Aug. 15 
University of Louisville Schoo! of Medicine, Louisville, Ky___-. Sept. 27 | July June 15 
Louisiana State University School of Medicine, Baton Rouge... Sept. 27 | Sept. June 13 
Tulane University of Louisiana School of Medicine, New Orleans Dec. 1 | Sept. Aug. 15 
Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md. Sept. 25 | Sept. | June 14 
University of Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore......... Oct. 17 | July 242) Se 9 | June 2: 
Boston University Schoo! o! Medicine, Boston, Mass........ Sept. 29 | June +94) Sept. 22 June 22 
Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. .........-.......---- Oct. 2] July 9+) Sept. 25 | June 25 
Tufts College Medical School, Boston, Mass. etnnens Oct. 2] June— ‘| Sept. — | June — 
University of Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor...--- Oct, 30] Oct. : 29] Sept. 1 
Wayne University College of Medicine, Detroit, Mich... Oct. 2] July June 28 
University of Minnesota Medical School, Minneapolis. Oct. 2] June June — 
St. Louis University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Me Aug. 28 | M: 2) June 15 
Washington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, } Oct. 5 Oct. | June 23 
Creighton Univerity School 0, Medicine, Omaha, Nebr... Sept. 28] July 6 June — 
University of Nebraska, College of Medicine, Lincoln. ..- Oct. 2] June 25 3 | June 16 
Albany Medical College, albany, mo ciieecatans coont OS. Zidaly 3 3} June 19 
ng Island College of Medicine, Broo a N. _ a Oct. 2] Oct. 1] Sept. 28 | June 28 
University of Buffalo School of Medicine, Buffalo, N. Y....-.----. Jan. 2] Sept. — | Sept. — | June — 
Columbia University College of P hysici: uns and 4" ons, Ne wy ork, N.Y.] Oct. 5 | Oct 4ii f June — 
Cornell University Medical College, ag 4 b ork, N. Y- Sept. 28 | Oct. 1] Se June 26 
New York Medical College, New Y ork, /; ree --|] Oct. 2} July 11] Ser June 12 
New York University College of Medicine, New Yor . ----| Oct. 4] July — S« June 27 
University of Rochester Schoo] of Medicine, Roche ster, N, 1 Ot. 9 Cet 1} Se June 16 
Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse, N. Y.... ----| Jan. — | Oct. — | § June — 
Duke University School of Medicine, Durham, N. c EEO, Oct. 2] July 34! June 23 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, Winston-Salem, N, C_..........2-.... Sept. 27 | Sept. 26 | xe 5 | June 19 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine, Cincinnati, Ohio._......_.- Sept. 5] June 4 5 June ¢ 
Western Reserve University School of Medicine, Cleveland, Ohio. Aug. 28 | June 25 } June 22 
Ohio State University College of Medicine, Columbus, Ohio.._.. Oct. 3 | June—? ‘June Il 
University of Oklahoma School of Medicine, Oklahoma City-- -| Sept. 25 | June 29 5|June 15 
University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Oreg.._......... Oct. 2iduly 2 | June 22 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.. Oct 2 | Oct 1 | June — 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa...............] Oct. 9] July 16 2 | June 22 
Temple University School of Medicine, Philadelphia, Pa_................. Oct. 2) July 2 | June 14 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, Philadelphia_ . Oct. 2] July —? 3 | June — 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia_..... ----| Sept. 2] Sept. 1 | Jan. 10 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa................. Oct. 2] July 25 | June — 
Medical College of South Carolina, Charleston......... Oct. 2] Sept. 27 | June 15 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville..._........-...... (®) (6) } June 16 
Meharry Medical College, Nashville, (“Renae Dec. 27 | Sept. 24 Sept. — 
Vanderbilt University School of a , PRA Tenn.. Sept. 25 | June — | June — 
Southwestern Medical College, Dallas, sais Jan. 2] Oct. 1 8 | Sept. 17 
Baylor University College of Medicine, teeny Tex... Nov. 20} Sept. 3] Nov. 13] July 11 
University of Texas School of Medicine, Galveston... Sept. — | Sept. — | June 24] June 2 
University of Utah School of Medicine, Salt Lake City Sept. 11 | June —? | Sept. 6 | June — 
University of Vermont College of Medicine, Burlington. Sept. 25 | June —* | Sept. 13 | June 18 
University of Virginia Department of Medicine, Charlottesville.......... Sept. 20] July 6 { Sept. 14 | June 18 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond... ................................ Oct. 4] July —7 | Sept. 23 | June 16 
University of Wisconsin Medical School, Madison....................-..- Jan. 1 Sept. 22 | Sept. 23 | June 30 
Marquette University School of Medicine, Milwaukee, --| July 29] May 7] Sept. 27| July — 

Entering class 

School of the basic medical sciences 

1944 1945 
University of Alabama School of Medicine, University. ........................-..------------- Sept. 4 | June 45 
University of Mississippi School of Medicine, University..............- Jan. 29 | Sept. 26 
University of Missouri School of Medicine, Columbia. ...................... Sept. 16 | June 23 
Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N. H...........-...---....-..2--- 2. July 1] Mar. 1 
University of North Carolina School of Medicine, Chapel H#ll............. Sept. 18 | June—? 
University of North Dakota School of Medicine, Grand Forks............... Jan. 2] Sept. 24 
University of South Dakota School of Medicine, Vermillion................. Sept. 11 | June 11 
West Virginia School of Medicine, Morgantown......... 0.0.2.0... en encccccccccccccccccccecses Sept. 25 | June 25? 











1 Admission date may be changed to Nov. 1, 1945. 
2 Admission date may be changed to September 1945, 
* Admission date may be changed to October 1945. 


*Indefinite. 


1Tentative. 


4 Also December 1944 and March 1945, 


* March, June, September, and December 1944 and 1945, 
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possesses abilities which are potentially 
of special value to the national defense 
should be allowed to divert his or her 
time for a year to training which is not 
in the line of those special abilities. * * * 

“The maintenance of our national de- 
fense calls, then, for research on the part 
of a relatively small body of men; for 
basic scientific and technological train- 
ing on the part of a much larger body of 
men; and for excellence in physical con- 
dition and resourcefulness on the part of 
allyoung men. * * *” 

After discussing other than the mili- 
tary elements included in an over-all 
policy of national defense—maintenance 
of a strong system of productive indus- 


try; maintenance of a very large number 
of well-trained physicians, surgeons, and 
nurses; the removal of internal tensions; 
and the establishment of an effective in- 
ternational organization—President Wil- 
kins concludes: 

“These considerations point to the con- 
clusion that the adoption of a plan of 
universal military training for a year 
under the exclusive control of the armed 
forces would be futile, unwise, and inade- 
quate; and lead to the conclusion that 
the maintenance of our national defense 
and the development of our national and 
international welfare alike call for the 
adoption of a broadly conceived and for- 
ward-looking plan of national service.” 





“) | Vhews a Mead 





New Zealand 


The following excerpts are taken from 
the annual report of the Executive of the 
New Zealand Educational Institute as 
given in a recent issue of National Edu- 
cation, the official journal of the 
Institute: 


Education —“There are encouraging 
signs that education is on the move. 
There is a world-wide change of outlook 
in regard to social and national problems 
and, accompanying this, a feeling that 
education has the major contribution to 
make to solving ihe problems that this 
change of outlook brings into promi- 
nence. A Beveridge Report, for example, 
depends for fulfilment on the increased 
enlightenment of the national mind. 
The new era it seeks to bring to pass re- 
quires new thinking. One consequence 
is the very enterprising proposition of 
the English Board of Education, which 
has arisen out of a lively sense of the 
shape of things to come.” 


The Public.—‘What tells most for 
or against the interests of the schools is 
what the public wants, or has not learned 
to want. The public as a body has, in 
its childhood, become accustomed to the 
very things that teachers as practical’ 
educationists know stand in the way of 
progress. This being so, the difficult but 
necessary task of enlightening the public 
is one to be faced. One important faetor 
supports any effort made to do a share 
of this enlightening—the benefits sought 





by the reforms will accrue to the children 
of the public that has to be appealed to.” 


School Leaving Age—‘“On the lst 
February 1944, the Education (School 
Age) Regulations came into force. Thus 
ended satisfactorily the long and per- 
sistent representations of the Institute 
and of many other organizations, to have 
the school-leaving age raised to fifteen 
years.” 


Language Requirements —‘‘The for- 
eign language requirement for th: B. A. 
degree has been a bone of contention 
for many years. * * * A question- 
naire was issued to members through 
National Education and from the re- 
plies received a report was prepared by 
the Branch and forwarded by the Execu- 
tive to the Registrar of the University of 
New Zealand, the Director of Education, 
and other interested bodies. The Uni- 
versity decided at the last meeting of 
the Senate to abolish the requirement.” 


Chinese Students Abroad 


A total of 1,200 Chinese students will 
study abroad by the end of the present 
school year, the Ministry of Education in 
Chungking has announced, according to 
the September 1944 issue of Chinese 
Agriculture News Letter. They will pur- 
sue training in technical fields for war- 
time service. Of these students, 600 will 
be selected from the engineering pro- 
fession, 400 from communications organ- 
izations, and 200 from agricultural fields. 






VISUAL 
AIDS .... 


Problems of 
Supervision 


The following motion pictures were 
produced by U. S. Office of Education to 
aid in the training of foremen and other 
supervisors. Each picture takes up a 
problem of supervision, raises questions 
commonly faced by supervisors, and sug- 
gests practical ways of meeting the prob- 
lem. The films do not give “final an- 
swers” but instead provoke thought and 
discussion. 

All of the pictures are 16-mm sound 
films and may be purchased from Castle 
Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, the contractual dis- 
tributor of all Office of Education visual 
aids. There are no accompanying film- 
strips in this series, but instructor’s man- 
uals on each film are being prepared and 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Visual Aids, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


150. A New Supervisor Takes a Leok at 
His Job 

A young workman has just been made 
a line supervisor. In an interview with 
the superintendent, he is shown that in 
his new job, he must learn to get results 
by working with people instead of ma- 
chines. The importance of the human 
element in supervision is brought out. 
(475 feet, 13 minutes, $19.21.) 


151. Planning and Laying Out Work 

A number of dramatized incidents 
point up the importance of careful plan- 
ning before starting a job. The serious 
results of poor planning or no planning 
at all are demonstrated. (375 feet, 10 
minutes, $16.73.) 


152. Maintaining Good Working Condi- 
tions 

Several cases where improvement in 
working conditions resulted in increased 
production and better satisfied workers 
are enacted. The importance of the part 
played by supervisors in maintaining 
good working conditions is emphasized. 
(325 feet, 9 minutes, $15.48.) 


153. Working with Other Supervisors 
Several supervisors discuss Larry, one 
of their colleagues, who has been unable 
to work harmoniously with them. The 
question is raised—What can be done 
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about Larry? 
$14.24.) 


(275 feet, 8 minutes, 


154. epeeaninn the New Worker to His 
() 


A new worker is being started on his 
job. First, the induction is done very 
poorly. This becomes apparent as the 
new worker shows considerable dissatis- 
faction with his treatment. Then, the 
same job is done over again, but this time 
it is done as it should be. The difference 
between the first and second ways of in- 
ducting the worker is obvious. (575 feet, 
16 minutes, $23.35.) 


155. Instructing the Worker on the Job 
A new girl worker is told how to do a 
job in the drill press. She fails to mas- 
ter the job and is then shown how to do 
it. This does not work, and in distress 
she leaves the machine. The supervisor 
then does a careful job of instructing the 
next girl who becomes a competent oper- 
ator. Thus the difference between tell- 
ing, showing, and instructing is made 
clear. (500 feet, 14 minutes, $21.49.) 


156. Placing the Right Man on the Job 


Several workers who are misfits on the 
jobs they are doing are reassigned to 
different jobs resulting in happier work- 
ers and increased production. The ne- 
cessity for taking into account individ- 
ual differences is clearly indicated. (475 
feet, 13 minutes, $19.21.) 


157. Supervising Workers on the Job 


Various kinds of poor supervision 
practices are shown, among them, nag- 
ging, snooping, etc. By dramatized in- 
cidents, the poor results of these meth- 
ods are made apparent and the better 
ways indicated. (375 feet, 10 minutes, 
$16.73.) 


158. Supervising Women Workers 


A line supervisor discusses with a fore- 
man his problem in supervising the 
women in his department. The fact is 
brought out that the same rules apply in 
supervising both men and women. 
Women, however, haven’t the same 
background of industrial experience and 
very often have more home responsi- 
bilities than men. These facts must be 
taken into account by the supervisor. 
(400 feet, 11 minutes, $17.35.) 


159. Maintaining Workers’ Interest 


Various workers are shown doing poor 
work because their jobs hold no inter- 
est for them. The point is made that 
the supervisor should be alert to detect 
and remedy these situations whenever 
possible. 


(475 feet, 13 minutes, $19.21.) 








161. Every Minute Counts (Lateness, 
Loafing, and Absenteeism) 

A supervisor becomes worried because 
of absenteeism and tardiness in his de- 
partment. His superintendent points 
out many of the causes, and the super- 
visor takes steps to remedy them. (375 
feet, 10 minutes, $16.73.) 


163. Improving the Job 

A supervisor asks one of his workmen 
for suggestions for preventing waste. 
The workman explains the situation to 
members of his family at home, and 
methods of improving the job so as to 
prevent waste are brought out. (300 
feet, 9 minutes, $16.11.) 


164. Maintaining Quality Standards 

Various scenes emphasize the nature of 
quality standards, The role of the super- 
visor in maintaining quality as well as 
quantity is made clear by incidents in- 
volving poor instruction, carelessness, 
and lack of pride in good workmanship. 
(375 feet, 10 minutes, $16.73.) 


167. Using Visual Aids in Training 
An instructor, teaching his class the 





use of the micrometer, follows a care- 
fully planned procedure involving the 
use of a visual aids unit; that is, a train- 
ing motion picture, a coordinated film- 


strip, and an instructor’s manual. (500 
feet, 14 minutes, $21.49.) 
168. The Supervisor asa Leader. PartI 


Several workmen are asked what they 
consider to be the qualifications of a 
good supervisor. To them, the four most 
important are: Always keep promises. 
Never take credit for someone else’s 
work. Don’t pass the buck. Don’t play 
favorites. (500 feet, 14 minutes, $21.49.) 


169. The Supervisor csa Leader. PartII 


Four supervisors discuss the qualities 
of leadership. Dramatized incidents 
make clear what they mean. One man 
lets his job go to his head. Another goes 
to pieces under pressure, he can’t control 
himself, In other incidents, it is pointed 
out that the good supervisor is not afraid 
to praise his men for work well done and 
that he is loyal to them. (475 feet, 13 
minutes, $19.21.) 





x4 Among a Journals 





hs om and Discip [; ne 
Compa tbl, 


An issue is made between “freedom” 
and “discipline” as if the two were in- 


_ compatible; we are urged to find a middle 


ground. Yet discipline is inherent in 
maturation as well as in education, and 
it is a necessary condition of freedom. 
If w> cannot attain freedom by minding 
our own business from infancy, neither 
can we acquire discipline through as- 
sorted packages dispensed by persons in 
authority. Discipline arises from the 
very nature of the tasks to be done, the 
situxtions to be met. For a. growing 
child, discipline is a concomitant o° his 
growth. 

Today education in the home, as well 
as in school, has to look for the sources 
of our confusions and our contradictory 
demands. In one sense, the war itself is 
the culmination on a global scale of the 
conflicts between the individual’s desire 
to go his own way, to live his own life, 
and the equally imperative need to live 
with others. Unless we are satisfied to 
let self-appointed authorities allot each 
of us our place, and tell the rest of us 
what we may or may not do, we must find 





an education that will help the child de- 
velop what is essentially important for 
him as a person, and at the same time 
important for him as a member of the 
community and of the highly social hu- 
man race. 

—The Editors, in Child Study, Summer 
1944. 

* 


Unless we learn the value of education 
mere cessation of bombings and battles 
will avail us little. Unless we come to 
see that education is far more than the 
acquiring of knowledge we cannot pro- 
gress. Without understanding and shar- 
ing and sympathy, without following 
humbly as well as leading boldly, listen- 
ing as well as talking, and realizing that 
possessions are clutter and rubbish unless 
there be truth and honesty and decency 
and self-control to grace them—without 
these we may have treasure, but we 
haven’t education! Not the culture that 
can impart ideals to the youth we teach— 
that can command the respect of other 
peoples—that can make us unashamed to 
see ourselves as we are, 

—Boston Teachers News Letter, October 
1944, 
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Boos bin g Ba rriers 


Around the conference tables of the 
future will be Americans, Chinese, Rus- 
sians, and all the others. We cannot 
ignore the literature of these countries. 
We must understand and appreciate 
these people. With zeal, let us dedicate 
our minds and hearts to this unfinished 
task of breaking down barriers that di- 
vide mankind. 

—Esther K. Robinson, in The Oklahoma 
Teacher, September 1944, 


* 


We must teach Peace and Tolerance. 
It is not necessary to wait till a war ends 
to teach the saving graces of peace. 
Such teaching should never stop. And 
the time is now, when our schools must 
start conditioning youth for newer and 
more effective attitudes of human under- 
standing and respect for the rights of 
others. There has been too little per- 
sonal courtesy taught—and hardly any 
of international and interracial courtesy. 
The school year 1944-45 should witness 
much of this. 

—WwW. W. Ludeman, in South Dakota Edu- 
cation Association Journal, September 
1944. 

x * 


he oe and 7 = 


Relationships 


Of the value to teachers of home visi- 
tations, a whole book might be written. 
There is no better way for a teacher to 
learn the background of a child. Re- 
straining walls of the classroom are left 
behind, and teacher and pupil meet on 
common ground. Through these con- 
tacts the teacher becomes more charit- 
able in her attitude towards the children. 
She ceases to regard children merely as 
grist ground out of the mill, but sees 
them, instead, as individuals with rights 
and privileges which must be respected. 

Guidance in wartime should assure the 
child of protection and of security. 
Therefore, in order to obtain this goal it 
is necessary to determine just how much 
security the child is experiencing in the 
home. The teacher can then approach 
her problem in the right way. The 
school and the teacher must make up 
for any insecurity a child might expe- 
rience. That is why our methods in 
school may even be the reverse of mili- 
tarization because a teacher so often sees 
the need for substitution of a mother’s 
place. 

—Rose Kingsley, in New York State Edu- 
cation, June 1944, 





by Re Living Democracy 


Many teachers have been inclined to 
hide their light under a bushel measure. 
Far too often, for fear of their jobs, or 
fear of the displeasure of the person 
over them, they have not asserted them- 
selves even in the smallest details, to 
their own personal hurt and also to the 
hurt of the profession. This negative 
supineness sooner or later leads toward 
disintegration and disaster. 

We need well-trained men and women 
who have the courage of their convic- 
tions to stand up for what they know is 
right; who are filled with enthusiasm for 
their work; who are proud they are 
teachers; who are so guided by innate 
spirituality, graciousness, and charm 
that they can differ with people, if oc- 
casions arise, and not offend. If democ- 
racy is to be a living, growing thing, it 
should be the concern of every person 
who has the guidance of youth in charge 
to see that it is never lost sight of in the 
minutest detail. 

—Lorine Barnes, in Alabama Schools, 
September 1944. 


* 


In the study of social problems, stu- 
dents should have an opportunity to 
examine all important data and all 
important points of view. It is not sound 
democracy to adopt a social orientation 
and to teach it uncritically as truth, 
keeping students in ignorance of other 
viewpoints. This is an educational tech- 
nique appropriate only to a totalitarian 
country. Democracies are supposed to 
be different. The individual citizen is 
supposed to have his freedom and the 
ability to do his own thinking, to analyze 
different viewpoints, and to form his own 
judgment. 

—Grayson N. Kefauver, in National Par- 
ent-Teacher, September 1944. 


* 


We have not yet earned the right as 
a nation, I think, to teach any other 
nation anything, except as we recognize 
our responsibility to keep on learning, 
too. We have the right, the privilege, 
and the duty to share our educational 
resources with others, but only as co- 
learners with them, not as their teachers. 
If we exercise this privilege and duty to 
our fullest capacity, we shall find that we 
have enhanced the values of our Ameri- 
can democracy at home as well as abroad. 

“—Austin H. MacCormick, in Adult 
Education Journal, July 1944. 








Pledge lo Cl ilhen 


I will build yet to make their living beau- 
tiful and strong. 

Tho sunlight on the path may yet be 
long 

Distant from the present striving hour, 

The future hopes will best come to 
flower ° 

One day if they are planted firm and 
deep 

Within the hearts of those whose trust 
we keep. 

I will build yet to make their living sweet 
and true. 

This is the Nation’s work that I would do. 

—Emily Collins, in The Journal of the 
National Education Association, Octo- 
ber 1944. 





Put Your Shoulder 
To the Salvage Wheel 


During the summer of 1944, waste 
paper receipts unexpectedly kept pace 
with consumption at the mills, accord- 
ing to a statement in a recent publica- 
tion by the War Production Board titled, 
Speed the Peace With Salvage. “This 
was largely due to the fact that school- 
age youngsters continued their waste 
paper collections in connection with 
playground activities, Scouting Pro- 
grams, 4-H Clubs, and other youth group 
activities, throughout the vacation pe- 
riod. Now that school is again in ses- 
sion, the call goes out again to all school 
pupils to: Save Waste Paper!” 

The publication goes on to say that 
“for 3 years school children have helped 
to gather salvage materials. Today, as 
we face the greatest shortage of man- 
power in our history, it is more than ever 
essential that they put their shoulders 
to the salvage wheel.” 

All kinds of paper are needed: News- 
papers, magazines, brown paper bags, 
wrapping paper, corrugated cartons, and 
waste-basket paper. 

“In view of the fact that waste paper 
marketing conditions vary from State 
to State and it is now and then uneco- 
nomical to transport waste paper to dis- 
tant mills, schools should not undertake 
waste paper collections until they have 
made certain that the local salvage com- 
mittee or the State salvage executive 
secretary has made arrangements for the 
sale and shipment of the paper to the 
mills.” 

Copies of Speed the Peace With Sal- 
vage may be obtained upon request from 
Salvage Division, War Production Board, 
Room 2034, Railroad Retirement Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Bulletin Board 


(From page 6) 


New Mexico, by L. C. Butler. Doctor’s, 
1943. New York University. 126 p. ms. 

Establishes standards for professional lead- 
ership in physical education in secondary 
schools. 

The Improvement of the Program of 
Physical Education in the County Schools 
of Maryland, by T. C. Ferguson. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 309 p. ms. 

Discusses the physical and health educa- 
tion programs in the elementary and second- 
ary schools of Maryland, and offers sugges- 
tions for their improvement. 

An Interpretation of Physical Educa- 
tion for the Teacher in the Elementary 
Grades, by Jean Talbot. Doctor’s, 1943. 
New York University. 164 p. ms. 

Deals with early European, Latin American, 
and American backgrounds of physical edu- 


cation, and the place of physical education 
in education. 


A Manual of Girls’ Physical Education 
for Small High Schools, by M. M. Bus- 
well. Doctor’s, 1943. New York Univer- 
Sity. 582 p. ms. 

Analyzes the problems of the administrator 
and administrator-teacher; the physical edu- 
cation teacher; facilities and equipment for 
use in the physical education program; and 
the interest of the girls in the program. 

A Philosophical Interpretation of a 
Program of Physical Education in a State 
Teachers College, by M. C. Clark. Doc- 
tor’s, 1943. New York University. 452 
p. ms. 

Attempts to interpret philosophically the 
physical education program of the State 
Teachers College at Worcester, Mass. 

A Study of the Functions of Physical 
Education in Higher Education, by L. S. 
Cobb. Doctor’s, 1942. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 176 p. 

Presents the historical background of the 
problem, and shows the need for physical 
education. Discusses health, leisure, charac- 
ter, and military training as objectives; phys- 
ical education and the elective principle; and 
the problem of leadership. 





School Recreation 
in Rochester, N. Y. 


Cooperation of the Child Care Com- 
mittee of the Rochester War Council 
and the Board of Education made a 
school recreation program for children 
in Rochester a reality, during the past 
summer, according to a recent report 
prepared by the director, Carl H. Kumpf. 
Through the leadership of Superinten- 
dent James M. Spinning, the schools 
and adequate personnel were made 
available. The Child Care Committee 
advanced the necessary funds to operate 
the program. A brief description of the 
program follows: 

A bulletin of information about the 
program was sent out before the close 
of school announcing the recreation 
program to be conducted 5 days a week 
from 9to12noon. A stub was attached 
which parents filled in and returned to 
indicate their interest in having their 
child attend. Seven hundred and forty- 
eight stubs were returned, and were 
somewhat prophetic of the 779 children 
who enrolled during the first week. 
“Many of the stubs even came back with 
50 cents to pay the charge for the first 
week and a few had $2.50 attached, the 
fee for the entire season of 5 weeks.” 

“Decision to charge a fee stemmed 
from the feeling that such a payment 
though small, would indicate a true in- 
terest on the part of the child and 
parent, it would make the child’s at- 





Program 


tendance more regular, the children 
privileged to take part in the program 
should contribute something to its cost, 
and it would help to defray expenses.” 
In only one school center, where it was 
felt fees would stand in the way of chil- 
dren’s attendance, were the services 
offered free. 

Most of the 19 schools chosen as cen- 
ters benefited from the preregistration 
of pupils before the end of the regular 
school program. It was also possible 
for teaching assignments to be made, 
based on the load expected. Teachers 
could discuss the program with princi- 
pals of center schools and arrange use 
of rooms and equipment. In a few cen- 
ters where the registration was low, 
teachers assigned could do something 
about developing additional interest in 
the center and surrounding schools 
before the program opened. 


An Expressed Need 


“The school centers were located to 
care for areas where there was an ex- 
pressed need, where there was a mini- 
mum of overlapping with existing simi- 
lar facilities, and to somewhat equalize 
the opportunity of enjoying this pro- 
gram by different children in the various 
areas of the city. For example, the dis- 
tribution of centers took into account 
other programs in the community as ‘Y’ 








day camps, child-care centers, and 
church schools with the view of avoiding 
duplication.” 

The average enrollment for the school 
centers was 660 children per week, with 
an average of 35 children per center per 
week. A grand total of 1,321 different 
children enrolled during the season, 
This record compares favorably with the 
averages of the previous year when there 
were 570 per week in the centers, and 29 
children per week in a center. Approxi- 
mately the same attendance average for 
both last year and this was maintained— 
90 percent. 

“Principals of the schools offering 
school-summer recreation were in ac- 
cord that a summer recreation program 
would be beneficial and so were pleased 
to see this type of program provided 
for their children. They were invited 
to select from their staff, teachers for 
the centers—those most interested in 
hobby activities and who were most suc- 
cessful in handling an informal program 
were sought.” In the previous year it 
was generally true that the center spon- 
sored by teachers who taught in that 
same school during the year tended to 
have the largest enrollment. This factor 
was taken into account in placing teach- 
ers as far as possible. 

“Each center was started with 2 teach- 
ers on the basis that it is easier for 2 
teachers to attract and hold 25 children 
than 1 teacher to build up to 25 and 
thereby justify a second teacher. The 
ratio of teachers for children was based 
on a first teacher for enrollment up to 
25, a second teacher for a group 25 to 65, 
and a third teacher for groups over 65. 

“Most centers had a pleasing variety 
in the programs. So many things were 
going on that it would be an unusual 
child who couldn’t find several activities 
to interest him. This gave the effect of 
adequate stimulation to the child and 
caused him to look forward to each new 
day with anticipation. The centers 
which kept their children during the 5 
weeks did not achieve that record by ac- 
cident. Special events both to start the 
week and to conclude it contributed ma- 
terially to high registration and good 
attendance. 

“Teachers were ingenious in discover- 
ing and utilizing odds and ends of ma- 
terials in the absence of regular store- 
house supvlies. Purchase of scrap lum- 
ber at low price, gifts of pieces of leath- 
er, plywood, and fancy colored paper, and 
paints, brought from home—all made 
contributions to the various craft pro- 
grams, 
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Attracting the Children 


“The enthusiastic teacher who had a 
background of activity skills to draw 
upon and who had a true interest and 
concern in children had least difficulty in 
attracting and holding the children. 
Where the staff of any one school lacked 
ability in handling the interests of one 
level, the children at that level soon dis- 
appeared from the center. 

“In many centers there could be de- 
tected a continuing adjustment of pro- 
gram to the needs, desires and interests 
of the children. In this way a majority 
of the children felt, at all times, that 
they were getting the things they wanted 
and liked.” 

The report not only points out good 
features, but also suggests several places 
where the program could be improved. 
“A few teachers were found to lack a 
sufficiently broad background of experi- 
ence in handling this type of informal 
interest-work. They discovered that at- 
tracting the child to the program day 
after day was quite different from teach- 
ing a regular class where children had 
to come. Many teachers expressed the 
desire and intention of applying the best 
in their recreation work to their regular 
class procedures. 

“Too often there was insufficient vari- 
ation in program either during any one 
morning or during the summer session. 
When a teacher expected some children 
to weave craft paper from 10 to 11 every 
day, certain children were sure to turn 
up missing. 

“In some centers the child was han- 
dled too much like a unit of a class rather 
than as a distinct personality. The type 
of recreation program planned,” the di- 
rector states, “makes attention to indi- 
vidual differences not only an easy but 
a desirable procedure. Interest in and 
concern over an individual does much to 
cause an individual to look with pleasure 
upon his return day after day. 

“A noticeable characteristic of teach- 
ers in successful centers was their en- 
thusiasm. The work was ‘talked-up.’ 
There is nothing better than this for 
heightening the child’s interest in an 
activity and his sense of importance in 
what he is doing. Some teachers gave 
the impression of being disinterested 
spectators in relation to certain activi- 
ties in the center instead of dynamic 
leaders of children. 

“The above difficulties were, needless 
to say, not very widespread as witness 
the fine record during the summer. The 
program was important for several rea- 
sons: 


It supplied the children who attend- 
ed with worthwhile activities. 


These activities carried over into 
the rest of the day and the rest 
of the summer. 

Through the children in the cen- 
ters, the activities of the center 
spread out and touched the ac- 
tivities of the neighborhood. 

These activities supplanted delin- 
quent tendencies in some of the 
children. 

It contributed to a desirable and 
pleasurable attitude toward school 
on the part of these children. 





Even in the short time the program 
functioned, evidence of growth 
and development could be noted 
in many of the children. 

It gave the children a controlled 
and guided emotional and social 
outlet during the summer. 


“Children who attended truly had a 
good time. This was not accomplished 
without the expenditure of time and 
effort on the part of every teacher con- 
cerned.” 





Victory Corps Activities 


In Maryland 


The following report of Victory Corps 
activities and accomplishments in Mary- 
land schools for the year ending June, 
1944 has been prepared by Earle T. Haw- 
kins, supervisor of high schools, State De- 
partment of Education, Baltimore, Md.: 


From all indications, in the schools of 
Maryland the sale of war bonds and 
stamps, the participation of students in 
various drives, and the taking of courses 
directed toward the war effort have gone 
on very much as during the preceding 
year. In many cases the term “Victory 
Corps” has been used for the over-all war 
effort, but the function of a definite Vic- 
tory Corps has not had the same prom- 
inence that it had last year. A few spe- 
cific schools, however, have continued to 
recognize the corps with rather definite 
success. 


Sponsored ‘‘Barkara 
Frietchie’’ Ship 


The high school at Frederick, Md., 
continued the same type of activities 
this year as last. Among their accom- 
plishments as reported by Charles W. 
Willis, principal, are: 


1. Named and sponsored the Liberty 
Ship “Barbara Frietchie.” A group of 
our Victory Corps members were present 
at the launching and a member of the 
group served as the sponsor. 

2. Purchased $111,254.05 worth of 
stamps and bonds, paying for a fighter 
ship that is named “The Frederick High 
School.” 

3. Put in an extra period in march- 
ing, games, or physical activities each 
week. We counted this as an extra 
physical education period for everyone. 

4. Over 200 students assisted in fill- 
ing out and distributing Ration Book 4. 

5. Participated in numerous scrap 
drives, and in Red Cross, USO, and 
Community Fund Campaigns, 





Remedial Instruction in 
Arithmetic 


The Towson High School located just 
outside of Baltimore reports through its 
principal, Reade W. Carr: 

Last fall we reorganized our Victory 
Corps including the general members as 
well as the special services. We had a 
total of 843 members. After the middle 
of the year, the organization was rather 
inactive. In fact, our Victory Corps 
Council (composed of pupils and teach- 
ers) decided in April to declare the or- 
ganization inactive for the remainder of 
the year. The Special Services Divi- 
sions had been discontinued in January. 

During the year, our Towson Victory 
Corps engaged in the following activi- 
ties: Held mass inspirational meetings 
and drills; sold bonds and stamps total- 
ing approximately $70,000; secured and 
compiled service record data concerning 
former pupils of our school now in the 
armed forces; assisted the local Civilian 
War Services and Ration Board; filled 
several hundred Red Cross Christmas 
stockings; participated in salvage 
drives; and sponsored two stage-door 
canteens. 

The faculty and student body endeav- 
ored to adapt the school’s instruction 
and activities to the wartime situation, 
for instance: (1) Each _ social-studies 
class spent one period a week interpret- 
ing current happenings; (2) all pupils 
needing such received regular remedial 
instruction in arithmetic; (3) instruc- 
tion in science, industrial arts, and home 
economics was closely related to war- 
time living and needs; (4) physical de- 
velopment for heathful living was the 
chief aim of physical education classes; 
(5) the English and commercial work 
was adjusted to wartime needs, espe- 
cially in the senior year. 
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Voluntary Service 
™fembership Basis 

‘ine rovterson Park High School in 
Baltimore reports through Blanche T. 
Rogers, director of the Victory Corps: 

Two years ago, a Victory Corps was 
organized at the Patterson Park High 
School. During the first year, great 
stress was placed upon part-time em- 
ployment and courses which would aid 
the students in preparation for active 
service; with the opening of the second 
year, our policy changed. Changes in 
our curriculum, enabled students to ob- 
tain from classroom instruction the 
requirements most needed for wartime 
activities, and we found from a survey 
made during the first month of school, 
that over 60 percent of our students were 
employed in paid services. Feeling that 
this high percentage already repre- 
sented a greater number than should be 
employed in line with their ability as 
students, we no longer look upon part- 
time employment as a prerequisite for 
membership in the corps. 

After careful consideration, we de- 
cided upon voluntary service as our basis 
for membership; and, students were re- 
quired to give 2 hours of free service in 
some capacity when enrolled. Old 
members were permitted to withdraw 
from membership, if they were unable to 
meet the new requirements, but only a 
few availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity; and, in many cases, it has been 
the student who had regular part-time 
employment who managed to find the 
time for a large number of volunteer 
hours of service. A survey in June 
showed that 19,716 hours of service had 
been given by our members since our 
reorganization date on September 24, 
1943. 

How have these hours been spent? 
Therein lies our greatest satisfaction. 
Over 2,000 hours have been spent in the 
wards, offices, and kitchens of neighbor- 
ing hospitals. There, our girls have 
filled any job open to them. They have 
washed dishes, fixed and delivered trays, 
fed patients, and done many tasks which 
one would hardly classify as enjoyable 
to high-school girls. Not once has a 
complaint come from these girls con- 
cerning their assignments, and in return 
only the highest of praise has come back 
from the nurses in charge of their as- 
signments. While our girls have served 
in this capacity in the hospital wards 
and halls, our boys have likewise entered 
into hospital life by becoming operators 
of elevators and custodians of animals 
used for experimental purposes. 

Not to be outdone by our Nurses Aides 
Group, our Canteen Unit has likewise 





aided the labor shortage in the hospi- 


tals. Girls, trained in the nutrition 
courses of our corps, volunteered for 
service in the diet kitchens and have done 
valuable work in this capacity. 


Served as Typists and 
Stenographers 


Another group of students with note- 
book and pencils in hand served in the 
offices of doctors and in hospital libraries. 
There they wrestled with the medical 
terms and found satisfaction in the job 
of mastering them. These girls are a 
part of our Office Emergency Squad. 
They also aided the ration boards, and 
the civilian defense staffs, in fact, wher- 
ever a typist or stenographer was needed. 
This same unit took over the correspond- 
ence with our boys in the service. Hav- 
ing edited and mailed a Victory Corps 
newsletter last year, they decided to limit 
their publication to one issue this year, 
and mail a weekly edition of the school 
paper, The Patterson Press, to each one 
on our mailing list. It was decided to 
carry on during the summer months, and 
during July and August a one sheet news- 
letter carried news for which these boys 
ask continually. 

Another active group in our corps is 
the Red Cross unit. To it has gone the 
task of supplying many little items 
needed for the comfort and happiness 
of our fighting men and women. It has 
been their job to fix the holiday novelties 
for the trays of those confined to hospi- 
tals. They have made scuffies and they 
have collected comic books, crossword 
puzzles, and magazines to be sent to our 
forces on ships and overseas. 

Yet, while they have served, they have 
taken care to keep physically fit. Realiz- 
ing the importance of a sound body, 
they voluntarily participated in a mili- 
tary drill once a week, which was one of 
the brightest spots in the work of the 
year. Not only did our students learn 
to carry themselves correctly, but they 
learned the meaning of discipline. To- 
day they can march correctly, and they 
know how to give and to take orders. As 
a completion of their year, they were 
reviewed in Patterson Park by officials 
of the Coast Guard, Navy, Army, and 
other organizations. 

While our curriculum provides for 
many of the needed war courses, not all 
of our students were able to efroll. To 
take care of these, after-school classes in 
seamanship and aviation were inau- 
gurated. A course in navigation and 
ship knowledge was offered and, on 
Review Day, 14 boys received the coveted 
certificate from the Patapsco River 
Power Squadron. 


’ tasks for them to do. 








The course in aviation was handled by 
two members of the faculty, and through 
their efforts, students were given op- 
portunity to fly and to learn about planes 
in a first-hand manner. 


Junior Service Corps Organized 


Since our high school is a junior- 
senior high school, we felt the need for 
some type of activity for our junior high 
department. When the Junior Service 
Corps came into existence we organized 
a corps at Patterson. In the beginning 
we confined activity to the collection of 
scrap and paper. It became evident that 
the members were not only anxious but 
capable of doing other duties, and they 
began to search for opportunities. In a 
short time, they had branched out into 
practically every type of service being 
rendered by the members of the Senior 
Corps. With this unit, the same idea of 
voluntary service was employed as with 
the Senior Corps. 

A recent report submitted to the Red 
Cross will furnish some idea of a part 
of our achievements. For use in hos- 
pitals and USO centers: 760 menus for 
holiday seasons, 30 Red Cross posters, 
45 decks of playing cards, 496 magazines, 
150 comic booklets, 100 scrapbooks, 75 
Mother’s Day cards, 220 tray favors, 154 
crossword puzzles, 25 jigsaw puzzles, 21 
pairs of scuffies, 300 coat hangers. 

For shipment overseas: 120 toys and 25 
Christmas boxes. 

The salvaged material report shows 54 
pounds of fats, 3,500 pounds of scrap 
iron, 30,000 pounds of newspaper and 
magazine print, 10 metal tags. 

In addition, the classes and Canteen 
units have made and donated to USO 
centers 50 pounds of candy, 300 pounds of 
cakes, 75 pounds of cookies. 

Nor have we neglected the sales of war 
bonds and stamps. Stepping into first 
place among the Baltimore City schools 
in the early fall, we worked hard to keep 
this position. Our total sales for the 
year amounted to $281,504, making a 
total of $463,889 since 1942. 

After 2 years of supervisory work with 
these organizations, it is my opinion that 
any deficiency in their achievements is 
not due to lack of cooperation of the 
students but rather to the inability of 
finding enough outlets for their volun- 
teered services. In the most cases, stu- 
dents with an assignment have com- 
pleted their work with satisfaction. 
Nevertheless, they find just sitting 
around rather boresome and soon seek 
their own pleasures. Victory Corps and 
Junior Service Corps have failed to meet 
the goals set for them only where little 
effort was made to provide worth-while 
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Louisiana's High-School 


Victory Corps Report .. 


This report was prepared by R. Ewerz, 
director, Division of Instruction and Su- 
pervision, Slate Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The High-School Victory Corps in 
Louisiana has been headed by the di- 
rector of instruction and supervision 
with the Department of Education and 
in each of the monthly issues of the 
Department’s publication, Louisiana Edu- 
cation in Wartime, a page has been de- 
voted to news notes of the Victory Corps. 
This page has served to report function- 
ing of the program and to give publicity 
to announcements and proposed activ- 
ities. Special Victory Corps releases 
were sent when necessary. 

A reduction to categories of the activ- 
ities and programs in which the Victory 
Corps engaged during 1943-44 furnishes 
a convenient summary of effort and a 
basis for evaluation for the entire 
program. 


Participation in Drives 


Members of the Victory Corps were 
active in the Third and Fourth War Loan 
drives, and in the paper and fat-salvage 
campaigns. Some figures may be taken 
at random from the news notes: 

“The school children of New Orleans 
collected 77,573 pounds of used fats dur- 
ing the schoo] months of 1943 up to No- 
vember 12, and they invested the $4,000 
paid them by renderers in war bonds. 

“Last year 157 Louisiana Junior Home- 
maker Clubs in the Second Annual War 
Bond drive purchased one $1,000 bond 
and two $25 bonds .. . Downsville mem- 
bers picked cotton for 2 days as their 
contribution to help relieve the labor 
shortage and earned $23.75. 

“The teachers and pupils of the Houma 
Junior High School sold enough war 
bonds during the first 3 weeks of the 
Fourth War Loan drive to purchase a 
Mustang P-1 fighter plane ... and the 
school has a balance of $24,000 in excess 
of the cost of the plane. 

“In East Baton Rouge Parish the col- 
lection [of wastepaper] by schools [dur- 
ing the month of February] amounted to 
188,635 pounds, 

“Baton Rouge Junior High School has 
received the city’s first Schools at War 
service flag. The school’s accomplish- 
ments ... include purchase of $165,000 
in war bonds and stamps, saving of 800 
pounds of fat last year, saving of an 
average of 700 pounds of waste paper 


weekly for 214 years, and collection of 
300 tons of scrap iron.” 


Provision of Work Experience 


An example of cotton picking by stu- 
dents has already been cited; boys and 
girls also helped to harvest potatoes, 
beans and peas; high-school girls in the 
Napoleonville area worked during the 
school term as chemists in sugar fac- 
tories—their study assignments were 
adjusted accordingly; strawberries were 
harvested with the help of student labor; 
girls have met schedules as volunteer 
hospital workers; Franklin Parish re- 
ported in April that all schools in the 
parish were on a new schedule, 8:30 a.m.— 
2:30 p. m. in order to make students 
available for participation in the food 
production program. 


Adaptation of the High- 
School Program 


Already established courses have been 
shaped to include new interests, e. g., 
certain courses in business education in- 
clude new emphasis in training for of- 
fice work, science courses provide new 
units in gardening, physics courses rec- 
ognize the need for preflight instruction 
in aeronautics; English courses empha- 
size clarity of expression and the art 
of listening. Preinduction training has 
been established in many situations to 
meet the need for entirely new courses. 

Martin Behrman High School reports 
an interesting extension of the military 
training program: “In addition to the 
boys’ military unit at Martin Behrman 
High School, this New Orleans school 
has one of-the first girls’ naval units in 
the State. The Wavettes wear a trim 
navy uniform, designed by a student 
committee, and attend drills and classes 
twice a week as an _ extracurricular 
activity. 

Participation in ASTRP and CAP has 
served to enrich the school program, 


Related Programs 

The spirit of the High-School Victory 
Corps was evidenced in the functioning 
of related programs such as the Junior 
Citizens Service Corps, the USO Junior 
Commandos, 4-H Clubs, and Victory 
Farm Volunteers. “The Beauregard 
Parish Training School of DeRidder has 
won special commendation from the 
USO Maneuver Service for the coopera- 
tion afforded the recreation program for 


Negro soldiers * * * The school cafe- 
teria building was converted to a USO 
center for the Negro soldier:/of the area. 
The school athletic field was also the site 


of a big 2-day field meet sponsored by 
the 93d Infantry Division Special Service 
and the USO Maneuver Service...” 


McMain High School Reports 


“The Victory Corps of McMain High 
School is organized on a volunteer basis. 
There are 37 platoons which devote 40 
minutes a week in school to wartime ac- 
tivities. Outstanding among these ac- 
tivities is the regular sale of war stamps 
and war bonds conducted weekly... 
The platoon consists of 45 members, a 
representative from each homeroom 
. . - Games and playing cards were sent 
to the Red Cross for distribution... 
Cast-off clothing is collected and dis- 
tributed. Funds are spent through the 
counselor to supply articles for personal 
hygiene. Hundreds of magazines are 
collected regularly to be used by men in 
the service . . . Various entertainments 
are prepared for hospitals, camps, and 
asylums ... The latest activity under- 
taken by the Junior Red Cross was the 
decoration of the recreation and reading 
rooms at Camp Plauche. 

“Through the splendid cooperation of 
the Homemaking Department and the 
Art Department of the school, useful and 
attractive curtains were made for the 30 
windows, while 12 murals were designed 
and painted to adorn the walls. Each 
mural depicts the dance most charac- 
teristic of some Allied nation... Be- 
sides these activities outside the school, 
these groups have assisted in presenting 
programs to the student body and the 
parents and patrons of the school, such 
as a pageant on food conservation en- 
titled, It’s Up to You and a style show 
to demonstrate conservation of cloth- 
ing ... The Junior Aiders Platoon as- 
sisted the Grey Ladies by filling 10 bags 
of useful articles for the Merchant 
Marine . . . The Scrap Book Club bound 
together many short stories from maga- 
zines, mounted scores of crossword puz- 
zles, collected funny books and detective 
stories, then sent them to Camp Plauche. 

“The Dramatic Club presented short 
sketches, patriotic orations, poems and 
pantomimes to the student body. A 
group of these members, known as 
Three-Minute Speakers visited several 
elementary schools to assist in salvage 
drives. Members of the Letter Writing 
Club read and discussed interesting and 
informative letters received from rela- 
tives and friends of the armed forces 
located all over the world. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


FM for Education. By William Dow 
Boutwell, assisted by Ronald R. Lowder- 
milk and Gertrude G. Broderick. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 55p.,illus, (Misc. No.7) 20 cents. 


Suggestions for planning, licensing, and 
utilizing educational FM stations owned and 
operated by school systems, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The Federal Communications 
Commission has set aside five educational 
channels for the use of noncommercial edu- 
cational institutions. These five channels 
afford room for hundreds of FM (Frequency 
Modulation) stations. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. U.S. Public 


Health Service. Nursing in the United 
States Public Health Service. By Kath- 
arine S. Read. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 6p. (Sup- 
plement No, 176 to the Public Health 
Reports.) 5 cents. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts from the Public 
Health Service, Washington 4 (Bethesda 
Station), D. C. 

Traces the evolution of nursing in the Pub- 
lic Health Service from the establishment of 
the Marine Hospital Service in 1798 to the 


present time. Lists beneficiaries of the Serv- 
ice. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Re- 
tirement Division. Retirement in Brief; 
How it All Started. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 11 p. 
Illus. 5 cents. 

Explains provisions of the law relating to 
salary deductions of employees, the Govern- 
ment’s contribution, amounts of annuities 


and benefits of those leaving the service for 
military or other reasons, 


U.S, Department of Agriculture. War 
Food Administration. Lunch at School. 





/ERNMENT ANNOUNCES .| 


* 





zev. Washington, U. S. Government 
?rinting Office, August 1944. (Folder— 
6p.) (Department of Agriculture N. F. 
C.—9.) 5cents. Single copies free from 
the Office of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, or from its Regional Offices. 

Explains the plan for reimbursing the 
sponsors of programs for part of the cost of 
food, shows schools eligible for aid, and gives 


maximum rates of reimbursement for three 
lunch types. 





; War Demands Sal- 
vage and Re-Use of Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. Rev. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, July 1944. 
(Folder—6 p.) (Department of Agricul- 
ture A W I—33.) 5 cents. Single copies 
free from the Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information, as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. oi 


Shows the war need for salvaging contain- 
ers and names agencies collecting them. 


U. S. Department of Justice. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. In- 
formation Concerning Citizenship Text 
Materials Issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. Philadelphia 2, 
Pa., 1944. 2p. Processed. Free. 

Lists materials under subject headings such 
as Constitution and Government series, 
Guides for Teachers, and American Democ- 


racy series. Describes materials and gives 
prices. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Division 
of Labor Standards. The A BC of Ab- 
senteeism and Labor Turnover. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 7p. (Department of Labor, Spec. 
Bull. No. 17) 5 cents a copy; discount of 
25 percent on orders of 100 or more. 
Single copies free from the Division of 
Labor Standards, as long as supply lasts. 

Prepared to meet requests from war plants 


for simple methods of measuring sources of 
manpower losses and production delays. 


. Industrial Relations Division. 
Strikes in 1943. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 40 p., 
(Labor Bulletin No. 782.) 10 cents. 

A statistical analysis of strikes is followed 
by brief discussions of strikes of general con- 
cern to the War Labor Disputes Act, the 
National War Labor Board, and the coal 
mining industry. (Reprinted from the 


Monthly Labor Review, May 1944, with addi- 
tional data.) Tables and graphs. 


. Women’s Bureau. The In- 
dustrial Nurse and the Woman Worker. 
By Jennie Mohr. Washington, U. 5S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 47 p. 
(Spec. Bull. No. 19 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau.) 10 cents. Single copies free 


from the Women’s Bureau as long as 
supply lasts. 

Analyzes the responsibilities of the nurse 
and the importance of her being informed 
as to working conditions, occupational haz- 
ards, accident prevention, personal problems 
that lower women’s efficiency, and other mat- 
ters affecting Job performance. 


3 . Publications Relating 
to Women in War Industries. Washing- 
ton, 1944. 4 p. Single copies free as 
long as supply lasts. 


Organized by subjects. 


U.S. Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service. Library and Refer- 
ence Facilities in the Area of the District 
of Columbia. 1943. Compiled by Eilene 
Galloway. Washington [1944] 95 p. 
Processed. Single copies free to libraries 
upon request to the Publications Office, 
Library of Congress. 

This detailed description of the resources 
and services of 190 governmental and non- 
governmental establishments, is intended 
primarily to make the many reference fa- 
cilities of Washington more readily available 


to librarians and other research workers 
throughout the country. Subject index. 


U.S. Office of War Information. Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries. United States 
Government Manual; Summer 1944 
(Revisions through August 1). Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 712 p. $1. 

This official handbook contains sections de- 
scribing the organization and functions of 
every agency in the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, each section having been approved 


by the agency concerned. Useful reference 
book for school and other libraries. 


U.S. Selective Service System. Infor- 
mation Concerning Occupational Clas- 
sifications Other Than Agriculture. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, May 15, 1944. 16 p. 5 cents. 
Single copies free to school and other li- 
braries upon request to Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

Contains information relating to general 
policies, registrants of various age groups, 
exceptions, and essential activities. 

U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Bureau of Training. Apprentice-Train- 
ing Service. Looking Ahead by Way of 
Apprenticeship. Washington [1944] 
(Folder — 8p.) Free. 

Explains the advantages of apprentice 
training for a career in skilled trade; and 
states exactly what the training is, as de- 
veloped today by management and labor in 
accordance with time-tested standards based 
on long years of experience. Revision of the 
1937 edition, issued by the Federal Com- 


mittee on Apprentice Training, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 
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